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HOLD ALL COTTON 


N the face of present conditions there is no getting around the 
fact that something must be done—even if it requires the di- 
rect intervention of the National Government—to keep the 

bulk of the 1914 cotton crop from being rushed on the market 
in ninety days’ time. Wherever farmers have taken the advice 
of the Farmers’ Union and established warehouses of their own, 
in which they can store their crop and borrow on it as collateral, 
they will be safe. Where farmers have no warehouses they will do 
welltorent. Every bale possible should be held. 

The suicidal policy of having all debts mature at the same time 
of year, moreover, is also now seen in its most dangerous form. 
Now while the present crisis is upon us, why should not the South 
decide once for all upon having ‘‘ store accounts ’’’ mature at two or 
three distinct intervals, instead of continuing the present plan which 
floods the markets 
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with ‘‘distressed cot- 
ton”’ just as the seas- 
on’s prices are being 
fixed ? 

In the very nature of 
things, it hardly seems 
possible that this great 
European war can con- 
tinue for more thana 
fewmonths. Severalof 
the warring nations 
are not self-supporting 
in the matter of food- 
stuffs, and with an es- 
timated expense of 
more than fifty million 
dollars a day it is evi- 
dent that bankruptcy 
and starvation must, 
after all, be the real 
conquerers, and that 
at an early date. 

Themost practicable 
plan of relief for the 
farmers to adopt right 
now, in our opinion, is 
to join together, make 
warehousing arrange- 
ments in each mar- 
ket,and establish ‘‘Sell- 
ing Days’’ for what- 
ever cotton must be 
sold—pooling it into < 
100 to 500-bale lots, 
and having it graded 
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BALES OF COTTON BEING LOADED FOR EXPORT 


The great European war threatens to greatly reduce the exportation and foreign consumption of American cotton, 
thus seriously affecting prices unless farmers and business men stand together during the crisis. 


$1 a Year; 5c. a Copy 
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POSSIBLE—POOL THE REST 


by experts and priced by competitive bidding, instead of forcing 
the individual farmer to accept unquestioned the price and 
grade set by whatever; buyer he meets first on the market. It 
has been asserted heretofore that farmers get only 50 per cent of 
the prices paid by spinners for quality above middling; and 
if the European wars should demoralize marketing conditions 
this season the opportunities for taking advantage of the grow- 
er’s ignorance as to grades will be multiplied. 

We must come to the time when there will be an official 
| weigher and grader in every Southern town big enough to be 
E called acotton market. That is what our farmers should demand: 
but just now they must take quick action for themselves. They 
should pool the crop in each section, warehouse all possible, 
and have selling days for the rest. 
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And to this end the 
Farmers’ Union offi- 
cials or other agricul- 
tural leaders in every 
county should call cot- 
ton growers’ meetings 
to make plans for 
warehousing, grading, 
financing and market- 
ing this year’s crop, 
and also for exchang- 
ing seed for meal—on 
the basis of ‘‘a ton of 
meal for a ton of 
seed’’, unless condi- 
tions are proved to be 
worse than last year. 

From the statements 
of authorities on other 
pages of this issue, itis 
apparently the concen- 
sus of opinion that 
money will be made 
available to the cotton 
growers, and that the 
crop will not have to 
be sacrificed at ruin- 
ous prices. However, 
pending the assurance 
of such developments, 
every cotton farmer in 
the Southshould begin 
arranging right now 
for holding the bulk of 
the crop, selling only 


such as is absolutely 
necessary. 
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Farm Women Should Get Benefits of the Smith-Lever Act 















































my The value of food wasted annually in the United States through the use of inferior and 
a] worn-out ranges is greater than the total amount of money spent each year for new ranges, 
: If ick heati y hat’ ical i = 
8 you want a quick heating oven that’s economical in fuel—that throws the heat ontothe ove 
y and doesn’t waste it through the kitchen—get a 


= “Richmond” Merit Range 


These ranges distribute the heat evenly, and that means perfect baking. The sheet flue 
construction makes them strong drawing ranges adapted to any fuel. The 
fire boxes of Richmond Ranges are large and so constructed that ashes 
cannot accumulate—insuring durability and the maximum heat from 
-uel, The water fronts are of big capacity and fire surface—always a 
plenty ot hot water. Steel high closet and cast iron porcelain lined C 
reservoir. Every Richmond Range is sold on a guarantee that it will 
prove satisfactory or your money refunded. Send for free catalog 


RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY 


TIN CANS 


For Fruits and Vegetables 








For best results in Home Canning 
use VIRGINIA CANS. Made 
from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. 


Low prices and prompt shipments. Special dis- 
counts for early orders. Write for price list today. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 91, Buchanan, Va. 


Try a gross of our Wax Sealing Cans 














MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 

you want. If your dealer does sot sell MOON SHINE 

ask him to get it for yeu. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


Not in the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, WN. C. 














The Progressive Farmer’s Free Service Blank 


F you want to enter your boy in the Corn Club, Mr. Progressive Farmer Subscriber, or your 
girl in the Canning Club, or if you wish to join the Farmers’ Union, or if you wish any of 
the literature or help mentioned in the blank herewith, just fill in so much of the blank as 

interests you and mail it to The Progressive Farmer at once. 


Do this now for this blank may not appear again this season. 
_ The Progressive Farmer will refer each name to the proper authority without charge to you. 


1. If you are not getting the bulletins of your State Department of 
Agriculture, and want them (free), write your name and address, here: 
Name Address ________- 


2. If you want your Board of Health to send you its free bulletins, fill 
in the following blanks: 


3. If you have a boy (between ten and eighteen) you would like to en- 
ter in the Boys’ Corn Club work this year, write his name here and we 
will give it to the authorities (no membership fee or dues): 


‘ 4. If agirl for the Canning Club (same conditions) write her name 
ere: 


a eee 


S. If you are interested in the Farmers’ Union and would like to know 
more about it, write your name and address here: 


Name . Address 

" 7. If you are in favor of requiring negroes to buy land in communi- 
ties to themselves, and would like further free literature if issued, write 
your name here: 


Name Address aus 


8. If you are interested in getting better schools through iocal taxation 
and consolidation of districts in your neighborhood, write your name here: 


EE as cog OM aie ak SS cet . Address 


9. If you have any neighbors you think might be induced to subscribe 
to the Progressive Farmer, write their names here: 


Name Address 


Name Address 


Name Address 


What changes or additions to the paper do you think 
it more interesting or helpful to farmers and their families? 





The Progressive Farmer Most Largely Circulated Farm Weekly 


in the Southern States 


“If The Progressive Farmer helps you 
q it will help your neighbors.” haat 


Write to the Subscription Manager for information 


The Best 
Advertising Medium 
Rates Furnished 

on Application 


|THE AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THEPROGRESSIVE FA 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 








COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR_ SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 








OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


can 
A club. of three 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. * 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as 2 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
Yeliability of all advertising it carries,’ 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


PAINT, LIGHTS AND WATERWORKS 
SPECIAL NEXT WEEK 


One of the greatest numbers of the year will be next week’s 
Progressive Farmer. The time has come when almost every 
farmer worthy of the name can paint his home, put ina simple 
system of waterworks to lighten the good wife’s labors, and install 
a better lighting system. Our issue of August 22 will tell you how 
to do these things—how others have done them. 

A feature artic'e will be by Joe Cook, President Mississippi 
Normal College, on “Waterworks for the Farm _Home;” “Water- 
works for the Price of a Plug Mule,” by Mr. J. Z. Green; “Cheer 
and Gloom, or What a little Paint will Do,” by Prof. Massey; and 
nine prize-winning letters from Progressive Farmer readers who 
have painted their homes, installed waterworks, or put in lighting 
systems. 

Look for this issue and adopt the “Paint, Progress and Pros- 
perity” slogan! 


DRAINAGE SPECIAL SEPTEMBER 12 


In last week’s issue, read our announcement of Cash Prizes for 
our Drainage Number and get your drainage and terrace letters in 
at once. 

Don’t forget to send any good pictures you have. 


loring Salesmen WANTED 


stlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
Nocanvagsing; no experience required; no capital necessary. 
We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from $100 to $200 per month 
and expenses. We guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk. We 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and positively have the best 
te, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 


A great many of our $25 to $50 Every Week 


men are making from ; 
We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consisting of large sample book (not 
a folder), order biank apet es, advertising matter—in fact every- 
thing essential to the conducting of z high-class tailoring og one : 
° e 2 tis sent express prepaid. Drop a posta 
Write today for this big outfit and say ““Send me your agents’ outfit.” 
We will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and write today. 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept. 10 300 Green St., Chicago | > 









































The Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
ledge of North Carolina 


Bales your hay, 
20 per cent, 
cheaper than 
any other 
press. 


Means one less man, Both 
beltand power presses. 
, \ 5 SSA will begin its next session on the 3rd 
Ki 2 y's of September. From the summer’s 
xX FRB Lex correspondence it appears that the 
— f = college will have a large attendance 
of sturdy young men who know what 
they want to prepare themselves for 
in the industrial world and who go to 
this well equipped institution to get 
that preparation. It seems that every 
bright boy in the State who wants to 
make ready for a life of activity and 
achievement would find his way to 
the A. & M. ; 


{Advertisement} 
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The AUTO-FEDAN 
HAY PRESS CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. Engine on samo 


or separate frame, 
Send Us Your Orders and Consignments of Hay. 
1535 West 12th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





Shafting, Pulleys, Belts, Repairs and 
Files, Teeth, Locks, Etc. 
LOMBARD IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, GA. 
Get our circular before you buy. 


your neighborhood a reading neigh- 





Make 
borhood. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








ideas From the Field 


VERY season teaches its lessons 

to the observant farmer; but the 
trouble is that few farmers give suff- 
cient study to a correct interpreta- 
tion of their experiences. When sea- 
sons or conditions are favorable al- 
most anyone may produce a good 
crop, but in a dry season like this has 
been, east of Texas; or a wet sea- 
son, as it has been in some other 
parts, it requires a good farmer to 
produce good crops. The astonishing 
thing is that more do not learn from 
these unfavorable seasons. Recently 
the writer saw a narrow strip along 
,one side of a corn field where a fence 
had been removed or set back. The 
eondition of the corn on this narrow 
strip — three rows — when compared 
with the remainder of the _ field, 
ought to have made a deep impression 
on the owner, but if it did there was 
no evidence apparent of efforts to 
bring about similar conditions on 
other. parts of the farm. The dark 
green, vigorous growing corn in these 
three rows showed no lack of mois- 
ture, while the corn leaves on the 
adjoining land were curled and yel- 
low from lack of moisture and plant 
foods. How long will it take us to 
learn fully the lesson of the need for 
humus—much more humus--as a pro- 
tection against dry spells and poor 
crops? 

ae, ae 

Each member of the Mississippi 
Boys’ Corn Clubs who makes a re- 
port of his season’s work to Mr. C. 
A. Cobb, Agricultural College, Mis- 
sissippi, will receive sufficient crim- 
son clover seed to sow one-fourth of 
the acre he has cultivated in corn. 
Mr. Cobb, who has charge of the 
Boys’ Corn Club work in Mississippi, 
will, under favorable conditions for 
obtaining a stand, do a vast deal of 
good to the State by this plan, for 
every quarter-acre that succeeds will 
be followed by a much larger area 
next year. 

It is important that the first trial 
be successful. Those who can should 
apply lime and all should inoculate 
the soil; but of more importance 
than the lime and almost as import- 
ant as inoculation is the sowing of 
the seed at the right time. In the 
Northern half of the State sow as 
soon after September ? as there is 
any possibility of sufficient moisture 
being in the ground to germinate the 
seed, and in the southern half as 
soon after September 15 as such @ 
condition exists. 

a ae 

The weather in many sections has 
been unfavorable for sowing cow- 
peas, soy beans, peanuts or other 
crops after oats and wheat; but the 
greater the difficulties the greater 
the efforts that should be made; for 
two crops a year, and especially these 
soil-improving crops, are necessary 
if our farming is to succeed. 

m * * 

A good business man does not al- 
low his capital to lie idle half the 
year. Neither does the man who suc- 
ceeds find time to loaf half the year. 
The land must be kept busy the 
whole year and not allowed to lie 
idle and bare half the time, or it will 
get poor and will be unprofitable 
while it is getting so. 

ke OX 

Our mild climate, 
and idle lands have made our soil 
Produce low yields; but this same 

eavy rainfall, if our lands are kept 
growing a crop all the time, as our 
climate makes possible, will give us 
the ‘most productive lands to be found 


heavy rainfall, 


in America. It takes abundant mois- 
ture and a long growing season to 
produce maximum crops, but it also 
takes intelligent farming. Nature has 
supplied the former and we must sup- 
ply the intelligence. 





Oats and Crimson Clover for Hay 


O OATS and crimson clover sowed 

together make a good hay crop? 

2. Is it better to turn under green 
peas and then sow the oats and crim- 
son clover, or remove the peas for 
hay?” 

1. Oats and crimson clover make 
good hay and the combination is a 
fairly satisfactory one, but there are 
some objections. The oats are not as 
far advanced as most people think 
they should be when the crimson 
clover is at its best stage of matur- 
ity for making hay. While the turf 
oat is probably a better hay oat than 
the red rust-proof varieties, because 
it grows taller and the straw is not 
so coarse, yet the red rust-proof ma- 
tures about two weeks earlier than 
the turf oat and for that reason should 
be used when oats and crimson clover 
are sowed together for hay. We 
would cut the combination for hay 
when the crimson clover was in pro- 
per condition for making hay, re- 
gardless of the stage of maturity of 
the oats, if the crimson clover makes 
up any considerable part of the mix- 
ture. Crimson clover does not do so 
well, in such a combination as when 
sowed alone, nor as well as vetch, and 
for that reason most people prefer 
to sow it alone. 

2. The land will be benefited more 
by turning the cowpeas under, but 
since feed is likely to be scarce and 
the cowpea roots and stubble and the 
crimson clover roots and stubble are 
likely to leave a considerable amount 
of nitrogen in the soil, we think we 
would, as a general rule, prefer to cut 
the cowpeas for hay, unless the land 
is quite poor. If the land is very 
deficient in humus and nitrogen it 
may pay better to plow the peas vn- 
der. 





Making Corn Shocks 
READER writes that “There is a 
way to draw up a corn shock with 

a rope and a frémg, how is it done?” 

A small rope, preferably cotton 
rope, because not so harsh on the 
hands, long enough to go around the 
shock and a few feet extra, is tied at 
one end into a hook or iron ring 
three or four inches in diameter. The 
rope is passed around the shock at 
the place where it is to be tied and 
the free end of the rope passed 
through the ring and drawn up as 
tight as can be done by hand. The 
objections to this method of tieing 
the corn shock are at least three: 
The shock is not drawn up tight 
enough, the rope is apt to make the 
hand sore and the shock is not drawn 
up as tight as it would otherwise and 
the pulling is apt to start the shock to 
twisting because the pull is largely 
from one side. Those who have ob- 
served corn shocks know that when 
one starts twisting it continues to 
twist until it falls down or gets out 
of: shape so badly that it will not 
shed water. Devices are made and 
sold for this purpose, but one which 
gives better satisfaction than the 
ring and rope and does about as well 
as the patent affairs may be made as 
follows: 

Take a piece of strong wood—an 
old buggy shaft does well—about four 
feet long. Sharpen one end so it will 
go through the shock readily. At the 
other end attach a cross piece about 


two feet long to be used as a lever for 
twisting the rope around the shock. 
If the base of the first piece of wood 
is large enough, a hole may be bored 
in it a few inches from the end and 
the cross-piece inserted. In order to 
get strength with small size, this 
cross-piece may run through a hole 
in the longer piece and be a one-half 
inch iron rod, or three-fourths inch 
gas pipe. A piece of cotton rope is 
attached at the point where the sticks 
cross, the sharp end of the long stick 
thrust through the shock, the loose 
end of the rope passed around the 
shock and again made fast to the 
cross sticks. Then by turning the 
short cross stick or lever the rope is 
wound up and the shock can be 
drawn up very tight. When tight 
enough it may be tied with binder 
twine or other material. If the corn is 
tall it will pay to carry a bench along 
to stand on when tieing the shocks. 





Best to Harvest and Shred tiic Whole 
Corn Stalk 


HICH would you advise, to cut 

corn tops about fodder pulling 
time or to cut the whole stalk a little 
later? I am short of feed. owing to 
the drouth.” 

We advise that the whole stalk be 
cut and cured. Cutting the tops is 
only a little less objectionable, if any, 
than pulling the leaves, and neither 
is good practice. If the corn is cut 
at the right time, properly shocked 
and cured, and the stalks are shred- 
ded or cut before feeding they will 
help out a short hay crop and furnish 
a cheap feed. They are not as good 
as good hay, and horses and mules 
doing work should have some hay as 
a part of the roughage; but idle stock 
can get along quite well with cut 
or shredded corn stover for rough- 
age. 





Plowing Under Peavines 


ILL green peas turned under in 
the fall be of much benefit to the 
crop the following spring?” 

Yes, it will be of great benefit to 
the crop planted on the land the fol- 
lowing spring if the land is in need of 
humus and nitrogen, as most South- 
ern lands are. 

Some’ of the peavines will decay 
during the winter and at least a small 
part of the nitrogen which they con- 
tain will become dissolved in the soil 
water. If there is no cover crop on 
the land during the winter to use this 
nitrogen which becomes soluble in 
the soil water from the decay of the 
peavines it may be lost by being 
leached out in the drainage water. 
Although this loss is not likely to be 
large when peavines are plowed un- 
der late in the fall, it is probably suf- 
ficient, owing to our open winter 
weather, to make it advisable to put a 
cover crop on the land to plow under 
in the spring, or to defer plowing the 
cowpeas under until January or Feb- 
ruary. This becomes all the more 
likely to prove profitable if the land 
lies so that washing is a factor of 
importance. A cover crop is the 
preferable method when it is practi- 
cable, even if it be nothing more than 
rye, sowed rather late. 





“Is Rye a Good Cover Crop?” 
rye is a good cover crop. That 


ye. 

is, it grows on nearly all sorts of 
soils and covers the land during the 
winter if sowed early enough to ob- 
tain some growth before cold weath- 
er. It keeps the land from washing 
and its roots take up the soluble 
plant foods in the soil and, building 
this food into the rye plant, holds it 
for the use of the farmer or future 
crops. In all these respects rye is a 
good cover crop. Perhaps purely as 
a cover crop it is as good as any we 
can use, but there are other crops 


which will serve the purposes which 
rye serves as a cover crop and in ad- 
dition will do things rye cannot do. 
For instance, the legumes, bur clover, 
crimson clover, vetch, etc., will. serve 
as a cover crop and in addition will 
gather nitrogen from the air for the 
use of the plants in their growth. 
These plants are richer in nitrogen 
and are better plants for feeding live- 
stock as well as gathering nitrogen 
from the air for the use of the farm- 
er. They do not grow as well as rye 
in the fall and winter, but make a 
large growth in the spring and this 
large growth is, as indicated, worth 
more than the growth of rye. 

Rye will do fairly well sowed later 
than it is safe to sow these legumes, 
because it stands cold weather better, 
and it will grow on poorer soils; but 
if the soils are right and they are 
handled right the legumes will do 
more good. This, however, does not 
mean that we should not use rye as 
a cover crop. We should use all 
these crops—each in its proper place. 





Land Plaster for Peanuts 


r IS a custom in this county to top 
dress peanuts with land plaster af- 
ter the last cultivation, the object be- 
ing to make them fill and prevent 
“pops”. I have applied to mine at the 
time of planting 500 pounds per acre 
of a mixture of acid phosphate and 
kainit in the proportion of 2 to 3. 

“Will a top dressing of land plaster 
do any good? Or will it pay?” 

There is considerable “land plaster” 
in acid phosphate and if the 200 
pounds of acid phosphate applied 
contained say, 120 pounds of calcium 
sulphate or “land plaster”, to that ex- 
tent, but to that only, will the fertil- 
izer render the use of land plaster 
unnecessary if it is necessary when 
these fertilizers are not used. There 
is no question but the North Caro- 
lina and Virginia farmers get better 
crops of peanuts from the use of land 
plaster, but it does not follow that 
the use of land plaster as practiced is 
best. 

The land plaster probably sets free 
mineral plant foods, particularly pot- 
ash, for the use of the peanut and by 
means of the bacteria in the nodules 
on its roots it obtains nitrogen from 
the air and makes a good crop; but 
it is probable that if the money spent 
for land plaster was spent for ground 
limestone, or for potash and phos- 
phoric acid, the results would be still 
better. An application of land plas- 
ter may “do good”, in at least increas- 
ing the crop, and it may “pay”; but 
it is probably not the best use of the 
money, or as stated, the same amount 
invested in lime, potash and phos- 
phoric acid, judiciously applied, will 
probably do more good and pay 
better. 





What it Takes to Succeed With 
Alfalfa 


T IS pretty well demonstrated that 

alfalfa will grow and afford a large 

yield of good forage wherever the 
following conditions exist: 

1. A well drained soil, with water 
not standing closer than four or five 
feet of the surface and preferably at 
a much lower depth. 

2. A soil naturally containing one 
per cent or more of calcium carbon- 
ate, or on which three to four tons 
of ground limestone is applied every 
four or five years. 

3. A soil naturally rich, or one of 
fair natural fertility made rich by the 
use of fertilizers. 

4. A soil sufficiently inoculated 
with the germs which live on the 
roots of the alfalfa plants and help 
them to get nitrogen from the air. 

Without these conditions alfalfa 
will be a failure, with them it will 
probably be a success. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 








Fali Garden Crops 
ROM Mississippi: “Please give us 
an article on profitable truck 
crops for fall planting, the best va- 
rieties to plant, mode of planting and 
fertilizing. Is there any market in 
the North for Southern-grown fall 
vegetables? Owing to the drouth 
sweet potatoes are a failure and peas 

will not make a good crop.” 

It would take quite a long treatise 
to tell.yot all that you want to know. 
But in your section it should be easy 
to grow some sweet potatoes yet 
from cuttings set in early August. 
The fall truck crops in the eastern 
truck sections are mainly spinach, 
kale, onions for spring bunching, and 
late cabbage. Possibly you can still 
make a fair crop of late Irish pota- 
toes in your section by planting the 
early varieties that have been kept in 
cold storage.. The seedsmen in Rich- 
mond Va., supply these. 

I am now preparing some ground 
for the fall crop of spinach. The land 
has been so heavily covered with 
manure that it has to be raked into 
the furrows to cover it well. Then 
after this manure is all buried I will 
add a fertilizer containing 2 per cent 
ammonia, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 
and 10 per cent potash at the rate of 
1,000 pounds an acre. Heavy manur- 
ing and fertilizing is necessary to get 
heavy crops of the leaf vegetables. 
The Norfolk curled kale is sown with 
similar manuring. These crops will 
come off in the late fall and part 
of the winter. Then I sow a later 
crop of spinach in middle September 
to winter over for spring use. This 
crop is sown with commercial fertil- 
izer and later stable manure is put on 
top the soil between the rows as a 
winter mulch and protection. 

You can plant cabbage seed in your 
section, of the Late Flat Dutch va- 
riety, planting a few seed in the hill 
and thinning them out to one in the 
hill, two anda half feet apart and two 
feet in the rows in early August. The 
soil must be heavily manured and fer- 
tilized and these cabbage will head in 
late November. There is little de- 
mand for late Southern vegetables 
north in the fall, but if the winter is 
cold and the crops of greens north do 
not thrive, the spinach and kale crops 
often pay well in winter and early 
spring, but in other seasons they do 
not pay at all, as the spinach may 
winter northward. The market for 
late cabbage is in the Southern cities 
on the Gulf Coast. For these late 
fall crops in the South the home mar- 
ket must generally be depended upon. 





Tomatoes 


LEASE tell us about the new va- 

rieties of tomatoes you are testing 
as to their earliness, productiveness, 
etc. What do you think of the John 
Baer, the Brimmer, etc?” 

The John Baer, which was sent out 
with a flourish as the earliest tomato, 
seems to be identical with Chalk’s 
Jewell, but rather later. With me 
this season it has not been early at 
all. The Langdon Earliana was two 
weeks earlier. The Baer is a good 
smooth tomato of a red color, but it 
is a mistake to call it an early tomato. 
Brimmer seems tobe a selection from 
the Ponderosa. It makes more smooth 
fruits than Ponderosa, and like all 
these extra large tomatoes does not 
make many per plant. It is very solid 
and meaty, and fine for slicing raw. 
Earliana is still the earliest tomato. 
Next in earliness is the Bonny Best, 
a very handsome red tomato, and 
only a little later than the Earliana 
and of better quality. 

For the main and late crop I like 
the Globe. This is a smooth round- 
shaped tomato of pink or purple 
color, and is a very productive toma- 
to. Magnus is good but not a heavy 
cropper. It has the advantage of very 


heavy foliage that protects the fruit 
from sun-scald. The defect of all the 
early varieties is the scanty foliage 
and the danger of the fruit getting 
sunburnt. Maule’s Success is a very 
handsome midseason red_ tomato, 
smooth and solid. Crimson Cushion 
is ared Ponderosa. I have not grown 
it but in the hands of others it has 
been very fine and large. But I de- 
vote little space to these extra large 
tomatoes, for I prefer to get heavier 
croppers. 





Sweet Clover 


AM sending you a plant that looks 
like a weed, but the bees are after 
it all the time. What is it?” 

The plant is Melilotus alba, com- 
monly called sweet clover. I have 
noticed it this summer near my home, 
growing on the roadside nearly six 
feet tall, and it will evidently make a 
heavy crop of forage if stock will eat 
it. It is said that after cattle once 
get to caiing it they get very fond of 


is run out. Both these plots were 
years ago cultivated in truck crops 
and well manured and limed, and that 
is_the whole secret of getting the 
blue grass. Get the land in a good 
state of fertility and lime it well, and 
you can get a sod of blue grass and 
maintain it with top and 
now and then harrowing in some 
lime. But on sandy soil do not pas- 
ture till the gets strong, or the 
cattle may pull it out. 


dressing 


ae 
sod 





Star of Bethlehem 


AN you tell me a way to get rid 

of the flower called Snowdrop and 
Star of Bethlehem? We have a field 
near the river that is covered with 
this plant, so much so that this year; 
being in wheat, it almost killed the 
wheat. There is about an acre where 
the ground was white with the little 
bulbs when plowed, which looked 
like little onions.” 

This pretty fittle plant is botani- 
cally Ornithogalum umbellatum. It is 
not the true Snowdrop, though often 
called by that name. When it does 
break loose from the flower border 
and gets set in a field it is worse 
than wild onions or nut grass. Years 
ago I saw a field in Somerset Coun- 
ty, Maryland, that had been prepared 





ITH klingle, klangle, klingle, 
*Way down the dusty dingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
Now sweet and clear, and faint and low, 
The airy tinklings come and go, 
Like chimings from some far off tower, 
Or patterings of an April shower, 
That makes the daisies grow; . 
Ko-larg, ko-larg, ko-lingle lingle, 
*"Way down the darkening dingle, 
The cows come slowly home. 
And old-time friends, and twilight plays, 
And starry nights, and sunny days, 
Come trooping up the misty way; 
When the cows come home, 


With jingle, jangle, jingle, 
Soft sounds that sweetly mingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
Malvine and Pearl, and Florimel, 
Da Kamp, Red Rose, and Gretchen Shell, 
Queen Bess, and Sylph, and Spangled 


ue, 

Across the field I hear her moo-oo, 
And clang her silver bell. 

Go-ling, go-lang, go-lingle lingle, 

With faint, far sounds that mingle, 
The cows come slowly home; 

And mother songs of long-gone years, 

And baby joys, and childish tears, 

And youthful hopes ,and youthful fears, 
When the cows come home, 


With ringle, rangle, ringle, 
By twos and threes and single, 

The cows are coming home; 
Through the violet air we see the town, 
And the summer sun a-slipping down; 
The maple in the hazel glade 
Throws down the path a longer shade. 

And the hills are growing brown; 





WHEN THE COWS COME HOME 


To-ring to-ring, to-ringle ringle, 
By three and fours and single, 
The cows come slowly home. 
The same sweet sound of wordless psalm, 
The same sweet scent of bud and balm, 
When the cows come home, 


With a tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 
Through fern and periwinkle, 
The cows are coming home. 
A-loitering the checkered stream, 
Where the sunrays glance and gleam, 
Starine, Peachbloom and Phoebe Phyllis 
Stand knee-deep in the creamy lilies 
In &@ drowsy dream; 
To-link, to-lank, to-linkle linkle 
O'er the banks with buttercups 
The cows come slowly home. 
And up through memory’s deep 
Come the brook’s old song and 
time sheen, 
And the crescent of the silver queen 
When the cows come home. 


a-tinkle 


ravine 
its old- 


With klingle, klangle, klingle, 
With a loo-o0, moo-oo and jingle, 
The cows are coming home. 
Ang over there on Marlin hill 
Hear the plaintive cry of the whippoor- 
will; 
The dewdrops lie on the tangled vines, 
And over the poplars Venus shines, 

And over the silent mill; 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, ko-lingle 
With ting-a-ling an@ jingle, 

The cows come slowly home. 
Let down the bars; let in the train 
Of long-gone songs, and flower and rain, 
For dear old times come back again 
When the cows come home, 
—Agnes E, Mitchell. 


lingle, 








it. It needs lime in the soil for the 
best results, and where it grows the 
soil will be found inoculated for alfal- 
fa. There are sections where the 
plant is popular and profitable, but as 
a rule I think that in the east we have 
better hay plants in cowpeas and soy 
beans. Being a true legume it will of 
course add nitrogen to the soil. Stock 
have to be somewhat starved into 
eating it at first. 





Bluegrass 


ROM eastern North Carolina: “I 

am sending you two grasses. One 
I got got from a field of what is said 
to be blue grass, and the other from 
my own land. Both look alike, and I 
know it is fine pasture grass, puts up 
early in spring, and stays green all 
winter. I want to buy some of the 
seed if I can find out what it is.” 

Both specimens are Kentucky blue 
grass, and, contrary to the general 
opinion, it thrives well on sandy soil 
near the coast. Where I live we 
have a very sandy soil, and on a san- 
dy ridge right across the road from 
where I am writing there is a field of 
blue grass as dense as ever grew in 
Kentucky. Another plot near my 
house was four years ago covered 
with broomsedge. It was lying idle 
for the sale of lots, and a border of 
bluegrass had been sown along the 
street on one side. The blue grass 
began to spread on the vacant land 
and today that whole area is sodded 
with blue grass and the broomsedge 


for wheat, and the bulbs of this plant 
looked like white gravel all over the 
land. I told the owner that it was 
useless to put that land in wheat, but 
he sowed the crop and made a fine 
crop of the Star of Bethlehem, but 
very little wheat. Plowed at wheat 
seeding time the bulbs of the hardy 
plant are not injured at all. I would 
suggest as the best plan to let the 
plants start- well into growth in the 
spring and then turn them under 
deeply and sow the land thickly in 
peas. Cut the peas for hay and sow 
the land in crimson clover very 
thickly. In the spring turn all under 
for corn and cultivate clean, and I 
think the plants will be getting 
scarce. But do not at once seed to 
wheat in the fall, but sow again crim- 
son clover among the corn and turn 
again for corn in the spring, and I 
think the job will be done. Spring 
plowing and smothering summer 
crops will do more to exterminate it 
than anything else. 





Worms in Cantaloupes 


OME one at Marietta, Ga., writes 

that worms are getting in his can- 
taloupes and he sends a stamp for an 
immediate reply and then fails to sign 
his name, and I suppose is now won- 
dering why I do not reply to his let- 
ter. I have more than once advised 
spraying cantaloupes with one pound 
of lead arsenate in 20 gallons of 
water, and if the writer reads the pa- 
per he can get his answer now. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Some Fall Vegetable Crops 


] AM preparing a piece of 
ground for the fall crop of spinach. 
To make fine large leaves the soil 
must be heavily enriched. I am stuff- 
ing the soil with stable manure,—that 
is, every furrow is filled with manure 
and covered by the next one. Then 
there will be harrowed in a dressing 
of commercial fertilizer of the 7-6-5 
grade, and I hope to get a good crop, 
for | have a home market for it at 
five cents a pound, and the bigger we 
get the growth the more pounds 
there will be. 


now 


i 


Early Milan turnips will now. be 
sown for fall use, but ‘for the winter 
crop I do not care to sow till after 
the middle of August, and then I use 
Yellow Aberdeen and the old Purple 
Top Strap leaf. 

* * * 

The Celestial radishes are sown 
twice in August, once early in the 
month and again the last of the 
month. These make immense radish- 
es and are fine when cooked like tur- 
nips. The Celestial is a Chinese rad- 
ish, white in color and of large size. 
The Rose Colored Chinese is also 
good, and very hardy. In Raleigh I 
have pulled them from the open rows 
all winter. 

ae ae 

Seed of late Flat Dutch cabbage 
planted now in hills in heavily enrich- 
ed soil will make good heads in De- 
cember. Put a pinch of seed in each 
hill and thin to one plant. 

* 

May King lettuce seed sown early 
in August and transplanted to rich 
soil 8x12 inches will make fine heads 
by November, and late in the month 
seed sown will make plants to set in 
the cold frame for heading at Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. 

1 es 

My sets of the Norfolk Queen onion 
are now ripe and cured and will be 
planted in September. Seed of the 
early cabbages should not be sown 
too early or they will run to bloom in 
spring. The middle of September is 
full early for sowing cabbage seed for 
spring heading. 





Corn Suffering—Smut In Wheat 


N JUNE 11 I planted a piece of 

land in corn from which I had cut 
crimson clover and used no fertilizer. 
It came up well but for the past two 
weeks has been making hardly any 
growth, and is withering, even where 
I spread manure, and the main tap 
root seems dead. I had another piece 
of land in wheat, and made 30 bushels 
an acre, but had a good deal of smut 
What is the matter with the corn and 
what causes smut in wheat?” 

I rather suspect that the trouble 
with the corn comes from your turh- 
ing under the clover stubble flat and 
shutting off the rise of the soil mois- 
ture by a layer of undecomposed veg- 
etable matter and the corn has suf- 
fered for moisture. In turning un- 
der any growth always edge up the 
furrows. No matter if all is not cov- 
ered, for the harrowing will take 
care of that and you will have a soil 
connection downwards. 

Smut in wheat is the fruiting of a 
fungus that has been’ growing 
through the wheat from the start. 
Every black grain will answer as a 
seed, and these sticking to the seed 
will make more smut the next sea- 
son. To prevent this make a solu- 
tion of one pint of Formaldehyde in 
40 gallons of water. Spread the 
wheat out on a floor and sprinkle it 
well with this, and throw it into a 
heap and cover with old sacks for an 
hour or more and then dry it off for 
sowing. This will destroy the spores 
of the fungus and prevent the smut. 





A country doctor was driving down a nar- 
row street on his way to visit a patient, 
when he espied an old woman in the middle 
of the road, picking up some pieces of turf, 
which had evidently dropped from a passing 
car. Pulling his horse up to prevent run- 
ning over her, he said rather sharply: 

“Women and donkeys are always in 


the 
way. 

; “Sure, sir,” said she, stepping to one side, 
ae m glad you've the manners to put yourself 
ast.” . 
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Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Farmers: 
I1—A North Carolina Tobacco Grower Who Has Made Good 
By S. R. Winters, Oxford, N. C. 








HIRTEEN years ago, after years 

of unsatisfactory results with the 
farming methods of the one-mule 
share-cropper, a farmer decided to 
branch out into bigger territory—to 
take a venture. He purchased a 600- 
acre plantation for $7,700—his intelli- 
gence and energy being his chief 
forms of capital to ofter as security 
for the time purchase. he planta- 
tion at that time offered no outspok- 
en advantages; its chief distinction 
was that it was in what is known as 
the “Blackjack Region,” noted for its 
numerous blackjack trees. Today 
that same plantation has a salable 
valuation of $50,000; produces $10,000 
worth of tobacco yearly; 1,500 bush- 
els of corn, and hay, oats, and cattle 
in abundance. The remarkable in- 
crease of the yielding capacity and 
value of this farm is due to the suc- 
cessful business management and in- 
telligent application of scientific 
farming methods by Titus Grandy 
Currin. 


This is the type of farmer that will 
represent the constituency of the 
17th Senatorial District (constituting 
Granville and Person Counties) in 
the next session of the North Caro- 
lina General Assembly. The tables 
have turned, and’the nomination of 
Mr. Currin marks the first time that 
a farmer has represented the district 
in the Senate from Granville in 25 
years. G. L. Allen, .of Brassfield 
township, was the last farmer elect- 
ed to the Senate, in 1891. 

The farmers of Granville are jubi- 
lant over the political recognition of 
a fellow farmer. In their victory 
they foresee two outstanding claims 
to the interest of the farming ele- 
ment—the political recognition of the 
too-long neglected farmer class, and 
in the selection of the progressive 
type of farmer that the best interests 
of the district will be conserved. The 
voters of the district are appreciative 
of the fact that the same human 
qualities that make for successful 
business management of a farm will 
answer the qualifications of the State 
legislator. , 


Two Guiding Principles 


ITUS Grandy Curvin has amply 

demonstrated his capacity as a 
“big” farmer; in fact, there are few of 
his caliber in the county, and none 
his superior. A side-light view of his 
farming operations will indicate his 
dimensions and point out how within 
13 years he has grown from a one- 
mule farmer to a 15-horse farmer. 
Two guiding principles controlled 
his activities when he began to farm 
on a large scale. “I told my friends 
when I bought the farm that I was 
going to keep ‘tickling’ the soil until 
the farm was paid for,” was the way 
he expressed his first self-made com- 
mandment. The other guiding prin- 
ciples grew out of his proclamation 
that “no country will prosper and de- 
velop under the one-crop system.” The 
latter guiding principle has been abid- 
ed by, and it was this that made it 
Possible to pay for his 600-acre farm 
without having to unduly “tickle the 
soil” before the last payment was 
made. As to other ideas of farming, 
the way Mr. Currin expressed it was 
that he had ideas of his own and 
these were assimilated with the views 
advanced by The Progressive Farm- 
ete 
' Mr. Currin is a farmer without 
frills, yet he does not despise the new 
order of things. He fully recognizes 
the value of scientific study of what 
Crops are best adapted to particular 
Soils and what are best follow-up 
Crops. The surprising view that. pre- 
Sented itself when I saw the amaz- 
ingly flourishing crop of 275,000 to- 
bacco hills, in spite of the prevailing 
drouth, led me to ask how he turned 
the trick. 

He explained: 


“As soon as the 


past season’s crop of tobacco was 
harvested I sowed crops of rye on 
my tobacco land to supply the some- 
what depleted soil with the necessary 
humus for this year’s crop of tobac- 
co. When this cover crop of rye has 
reached maturity I take my two- 
horse plow and turn the rye crop un- 
der deep. This deep plowing is us- 
ually done during the latter part of 
the month of March and the first of 
April. This rye as a cover crop ren- 
ders it unnecessary for me to use sta- 
ble manure. Other than enriching 
the soil, the cover crop increases the 
capacity of the soil for holding mois- 
ture.” It was unnecessary for him to 


in a limited way. A flock of thriving 
sheep are cared for in his bottom- 
land pasture; a goodly herd of cattle 
prosper on his sure-feed crops of 
hay, oats and grass; a pen full of 
Berkshire hogs furnish meat for 
home consumption and some _ to 
spare, and of late he has turned his 
attention to the breeding of colts. He 
believes that colt-raising will develop 
into a profitable industry in North 
Carolina in the future. Then, too, 
Mr. Currin has learned the lesson of 
profiting by the mistakes of others, 
and in his plan of utilizing all the 
available means of conducting a farm 
of high efficiency he even goes so-far 
as to market sand. Each year he 
sells on the Oxford market some 500 
loads of sand collected from the 
streams that have washed the sand 
down from his neighbor’s farms. 
Thus there is profitable work to do 
on the farm the year around. 

















A Country Home Modern In Every Detail 


From a one-mule renter to the ownership of 


one of the best 600-acre farms in North 


Carolina is the enviable record of Senator-elect T, G., Currin, of Granville and Person 




















Part of a Field of 275,000 Hills of Tobacco 


continue his explanation. It was ev- 
ident that his 275,000 hills of forward- 
looking tobacco, just laid by and 
much of it in top, was attributable to 
the strict application of the cover- 
crop idea. 

Switching to the subject of his 80 
acres of corn, which exhibited*such a 
promise of fine yields, Mr. Currin 
made it clear that his methods of 
adopting a cover crop was similar to 
the cultivation of tobacco, save clov- 
er preceded corn crops. In prepara- 
tion of his corn land he breaks deep, 
and in cultivation of the growing 
crop he plows shallow, especially late 
plantings. Rested corn land is an un- 
known quantity to him, as the clover 
serves the purpose. 

While tobacco and corn are Mr. 
Currin’s major crops, it in no wise 
signifies that he is a follower of the 
one-crop or even two-crop delusion. 
He produces hay, oats, grass and peas 
a-plenty for home consumption. Also 
he has begun handling some livestock 


Mr. Currin’s plantation is blessed 
with natural advantages. It is situ- 
ated two miles from Oxford, Gran- 
ville’s county seat, and the Southern 
Railway track and the National High- 
way touch elbows at the front door 
of his residence. He has a modern 
$5,000 home, equipped with telephone, 
lighted by acetylene gas,—and the 
magnificent oak grove makes for a 
rural home of unsurpassable comfort. 
A flower .garden is cultivated to or- 
nament the home. 

As to public measures, as well as 
ideas of farming, Mr. Currin has well 
defined policies. He is a strong ad- 
vocate of the farm-life school idea, 
and favors with equal fervor the in- 
corporation of agricultural courses 
in the curriculum of the high school. 
As Chairman of the Granville County 
Board of Education he has advocated 
these measures whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. He is a mem- 
ber of the Farmers’ Union and was 
president of the Granville County Lo- 
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cal Union in 1912. He favors the efa 
forts of the farmer to pool his tobaca 
co awaiting higher prices, but he ad 
mits that little progress will be madé@ 
along this line as long as the’ farmer 
mortgages his crop to the time mers 
chants. 

“When the Negroes can’t be of ser- 
vice to white people we don’t want 
them as competitors,” is the way he 
expresses his attitude toward the 
much mooted topic of segregation of 
the races. He commits himself in 
favor of enforced segregation if there 
is no better method of drawing the 
dividing line. Mr. Currin is pro- 
nouncedly oppd@sed to the present 
crop lien® law, and thinks that it 
should be repealed by the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. 





Virginia Farm News 











ED on by the farm demonstrators 

under T. O. Sandy, Burkeville, 
Federal Agent, many Virginia farm- 
ers have taken to raising hay on a 
commercial scale and their fields of 
clover, alfalfa, timothy and other 
grasses yield as abundantly as wes- 
tern hay fields. Where land has been 
prepared as efficiently as in the west 
and where the fields are large enough 
to utilize modern machinery the yield 
is just as good, while the quality is 
in some cases a little better. 

Unfortunately the name “Virginia 
hay” tells against the product, as for 
years the meadow grasses harvested 
here have been unsatisfactory. The 
dealers and users wanted to be 
shown, and as this has been done and 
is being done the value of the home-< 
grown article has been greatly boost- 
ed. Most of the Virginia and North 
Carolina hay now being raised is bets 
ter than the western product, and 
those people—both dealers and users, 
—who had gotten it into their heads 
that the western hay is best are grads 
ually changing their minds. 

2. 22% 

Henrico farmers are agitating for 
a live progressive farm demonstrator. 
At a meeting held last week they had 
some of the influential men of Rich- 
mond to help them work the matter 
out. They offer $2,000 a year to the 
right man, and it is claimed that the 
farmers who are adopting the meth- 
ods of the demonstrators are doub- 
ling their crops-and that the influence 
of the boys’, girls’, and men’s clubs is 
a powerful factor in the betterment 
of rural life. 

a 


The Colonial Peanut Corporation, 
with a capital of $20,000 to $100,000, 
has been chartered to conduct the 
business of buying, cleaning and 
shelling peanuts and making candy at 
Petersburg, with Thos. B. Scott, Pres- 
ident; Cyro C. Scott, Vice-President 3 
F. W. South, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; and,William A. Worth, Mana- 
ger. A factory is being erected and 
everything is in preparation for this 
year’s harvest. All the promoters are 
well-known peanut men and the out- 
look is good for a better market for 
the farmers who specialize on pea- 
nuts. 

* * x 

Over half a million barrels of poe 
tatoes have been shipped from Nor« 
folk this season to northern markets, 
and owing to the drouth, this was not 
a full crop either. The Norfolk farm- 
ers are now busy planting the fall 
crop of potatoes and the prospects 
could not be better. 

* Ok x 


The Southside Farmers’ Union was 
established less than a year ago with 
15 members, it now controls 28 locals 
with 1,200 members and is doing an 
immense service to its members and 
the farmers in Chesterfield, Dinwid- 
die and Prince George counties. The 
Chesterfield Unions had a big picnic 
at Hollywood, near Petersburg, ree 
cently, drawing a large crowd of in- 
terested participants. 

GEO. E. WRAY. 


Pilkinton, Virginia. 
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Bargain Prices on 
STEEL Shingles 


1,000,000 Sq. Ft. Priced For 
Quick Selling! Freight Paid! 


This is the greatest roofing offer you ever 
heard of. A special summer price made on the 
famous Edwards Reo Steel Shingles that never 
rot, rust, burn or wear out. ow you can have 
@ genuine steel roof at less cost than best- 
wood shingles. Come in big sheets. Lay 100 
more at atime with only hammer and nails. No 
painting. no tinsmith nee ded. Layover old roof 

sheathing if you wish. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


At Lowest Factory Prices 


Our exclusive Tightcote process 
means extra heavy galvanizin 
ter the sheet is cut and stam pe 
oO raw edges, no chance for rust i 
or corrosion anywhere. Patent f 
Interlock gives a tight, close-fitting & 
overlap; protects nail-holes; prevents 
buckling in wind. $10,000 Guarantee 
Bond against lightning. We are world's 
largest makers of Steel Shingles, V- 
Crimp, Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
etc., painted or galvanized, and quote 
ou alr razingly low prices, freight paid. 
Writetodays give sizeof roof if possible. 
REE*S oer - Find out how 
totest galvan- 
ted roofing. be how sample and di- 
gections free. Make your own compari- 
@ons. Ask for Book No. 874, 
’ THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
824-874 Lock CINCINNATI, OHIO 























U. S. DEP’T 
OF AGRICULTURE 


endorses this widely known disinfec- 
tant. 


FORELEG IDE 


Farmers “she Farmers Friend. 


the standard treatment in this coun- 
try for seed grains to insure their 
greatest yield. It is the cheapest 
and best disinfectant for the home, 
stable, kennels, chicken houses and 
barn—it kills flies. So that you can 
learn how to best use Formalde- 
hyde we have published a 32 page 
pamphlet, illustrated, which we will 
send you FREE on request. Our 
Formaldehyde is sold at dealers in 
one pound bottles for 35 cents. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William St. New York 





WITTE Sells For Less 


And gives you better engines. 
Sold Direct trom Factory to Users. 


erosene, Gasolin 
2to22H-P. Standard for all farm and shop work 
for 27 years. Recommended by users in all parts of 
world. Nocranking; Long wearing; Steady power. 


60 Days Free Trial. 5-Year Guaranty. 


Engines shipped ready to work, easy to 
2 $34.9) 5; —— 





phn low. 
Catalog Free. 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO 
an Oakland Ave., 
ANSAS CITY, - 











A Cow Pea Thresher | 


Threshes Cow Peas and Soy Beans from the mo 


vines, breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes 
wheat and oats. ‘The machine I have been looking 
for for twenty years.’’—Prof. W. F. Massey. “A 
machine that will meet every demand.’’—Prof. H. 

Morgan, Tennessee Exy pe eriment Station. Noth- 
ing like it. Booklet A Fre 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 
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| the seed-bed is not made, 














Many earn @80 to $60 every week demonstrating our 
New Steel Automatic Handi-Tool. A combina- 


tion Jack, Fence Stretcher, Splicer and Mender, Post | 


and Stump Puller, Tire Tightener, Cable Maker, Press, 
Vise, Hoist, Wrench, etc. Saves cost of 16 tools used 
every day by semyere and others. Lifte4 Tons. Bold 
ontrial. Life Guarantee. Be first to control this 
new business in your county. Spare time or permanent work. 
CAS BENEMIEL joan 


GAS. E. BENEFIEL CO., loc. 267 Industrial Bldg. 


J | 


WILL YOU TAKE ORDERS? 


|. Credit given. Write for factory agency offer. 
Indianapolis, tad, 








MORE CLOVER TALK 








ARE YOU GROWING WHEAT AT 


A LOSS? 


Thousands of Farmers Are—Better 
Grow Clover or Vetch Now and Get 
Land in Shape for Profitable Wheat 
Culture Later 


‘HAT the wheat crop on many 

farms above and below the north- 
ern limit of cotton is not a profitable 
one and is often grown at a loss is 
evident from the 
low average yields. 
A debit and credit 
account. based on 
the average yield 
will show that the 
average acre in 
wheat is sown and 
harvested through 
habit or for the 
fun of the thing. 
There is no mon- 
ey in the crop and precious little sat- 
isfaction in growing it. With yields 
so low the quality of the grain is of- 
ten poor, and the removal of the crop 
from the land, together with the too 
common practice of allowing the 
stubble fields to remain idle through 
the summer, leave the soil poorer 
after each crop of wheat. The small 
acreages on the farms do not justify 
the best equipment for the crop and 
the gross quantity of grain produced 
is not great enough to command a 


PROF. NEWMAN 


‘satisfactory market for a large pro- 


portion of the wheat produced. 


The average yield of wheat in 


| North Carolina for the past 10 to 20 
| years is less than 10 bushels per acre, 


and the cost of producing an average 
acre of wheat in the State is about 


| $10, when a fair rental for the land is 


charged. The straw from 10 bushels 
of wheat will vary from 600 to 1,000 
pounds, according to the season and 


| the character of the land upon which 


it is grown. If the grain and straw 
are sold at prevailing prices the small 
profit will barely be equal to the val- 
ue of the plant food removed. It is 
evident that the average wheat crop 
produced in North Carolina just about 


| pays the cost of production and does 


not net the owner enough to pay rent 
on the land. 

When the yield is less than 10 or 12 
bushels per acre the crop would be 
more profitable if made into hay and 
fed on the farm. Wheat hay is of 
value equal to that of the best timo- 
thy hay. If vetch is sown with the 
wheat (or oats and vetch or crimson 
clover substituted for wheat as a 
grain crop) and the crop made into 
hay, the land would be benefited by 
the legume, the hay crop would have 
a higher net value, and at.least equal- 
ly as good winter covering would be 
afforded the land. 

This is a good time of the year for 
the wheat grower to look closely 
into the economic side of the crop. 
Does it pay? Can it be made to pay? 
What crops can take the place of 
wheat and net more? 

Each wheat grower must answer 
the first question for himself. But 
the answer should not be given until 
the cost of production and income 
from the crop are known. 

Can the wheat crop be made to 
pay? The answer to this is “no” and 
“yes.” No, if better preparation of 
if shallow 
plowing is to continue, if the organic 
matter in the soil is to remain so low, 
if rotation is not followed, if legumes 
are not given their proper place on 
the farm. The average wheat crop 
will not pay as a grain crop. Yes, if 
on the other hand the thousands of 
acres now producing unprofitable 
yields of wheat would be made to 
produce twice or three times as much 
as is now grown. 

If The Progressive Farmer’s advice 
is followed and the seed-bed prepared 
deep, legumes given the credit due 
them, an ample supply of organic 
matter maintained in the soil, and ju- 


the town.of. Angier, 
testing soils, and explaining to the 


dicious fertilization practiced, profit- 
able wheat yields will be secured 
through continued efforts at soil 
building. C, L. NEWMAN. 





THE JUBILEE CLOVER DAY 


How Harnett County Started a Suc- 
cessful Clover-growing Campaign 


URING the month of October, 
1912, Mr. G. I. Smith, of Coats, N. 
C., spent three days in and around 
demonstrating, 


farmers how to grow successful crops 
of crimson clover 

Mr. BE: B. Gardner.and Dr. C. i. 
Young took the lead while a few 
others followed. 

It had been proved time after time 
in this community that the growing 
of crimson clover was a complete 
failure. The demonstration made by 
Mr. G. I. Smith led the farmers of the 
community to believe that they did 
not know how to grow clover. Mr. 
Smith’s advice was taken and every 
farmer who followed his instructions 
made a successful crop. Dr. C. R. 
Young and others turned their clover 
under for soil improvement. These 
farmers used ground limestone, 
Thomas phosphate, muriate of potash, 
and Farmogerm for inoculation ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith’s instructions. 
These farmers met with such success 
that Mr. Smith determined to spread 
the information among other farm- 
ers of the county. 

So in May, 1913, Mr. Smith opened 
up in the county “a crimson clover 
campaign,” and offered a prize of $5 
in gold to any farmer in the county 
of Harnett who would grow 25 of 
the longest stalks of clover, and also 
$5 in gold to the farmer who would 
sow the greatest number of acres in 
clover in the fall of 1913. Mr. Smith 
pushed this clover campaign during 
the months of May, June, July, Au- 
gust, September and part of October, 
making chemical tests and demon- 
strating to the farmers how to grow 
successful crops of clover. During 
the month of September, 1913, the Ag- 
ricultural Department offered t6 send 
out free to farmers of North Caro- 
lina enough cultures to inoculate the 
seeds for 1000 acres of land. Some 
of the farmers of Harnett county 
took advantage of this opportunity 
and followed out the instructions 
given by the Department with good 
results. 

Mr. Smith kept his eye on his flock 
of followers, who numbered more 
than 300 farmers of the county, rep- 
resenting more than 500 acres of 
crimson clover. 

Just prior to the 19th day of May, 
1914, Mr. Smith sent out invitations 
to the farmers of the county, invit- 
ing them to attend the “Jubilee Clov- 
er Day” to be held at the park in the 
town of Coats, asking them to bring 
specimens of their clover. Mr. J. D. 
Fletcher of Durham, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was invited to 
address the farmers on the subject 
of growing crimson clover, and was 
present and delighted the farmers 
with a helpful talk on how to grow 
this legume. Mr. G. I. Smith also 
made a good talk on how to inoculate 
the soils for these legume crops. Dr. 
C. R. Young told of the benefits he 
had already received from growing 
crimson clover, as also did Mr. W. A. 
Green. 

Those present with clover were as 
follows: W. J. Godwin, 36 inch; B. 
L. Langdon, 30 inch; Robt. Rowland, 
29 inch; O. Ennis, 27 inch; D. J. Mc- 
Leod, 26 inches; W. M. Green, 26 inch 
B. F. Parrish, 25 inches; W. W. Wood 
24 inches; J. R. Sorrell, 24 inches; H. 
M. Ennis, 23 inches; A. F. Grimes, 23 
inches; R. M. Coats, 17 inches; and 
J. D. Avery, 13 inches. It was learn- 
ed that Dr. C. R. Young, of Angier, 
and D. J. McLeod, of near Lillington, 
each had 14 acres, and it only took a 
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few seconds to make up $5 from those 
present to enable Mr. Smith to give 
Dr. C. R. Young and J. D. McLeod 
each $5. Mr. W. J. Godwin, of near 
Dunn, received $5 for growing the 
longest clover. 

Realizing the amount of good that 
might come to the farmers through 
the growing of clover, the Bank of 
Coats offers to farmers on the east 
side of Cape Fear river in Harnett 
County $15 in prizes, schedule to be 
announced a little later through the 
Harnett Reporter and Dunn Guide, 3 
Also Dr. C. R. Young offers $5 to the @ 
girl that will grow the prettiest rose, 
and the citizens of Coats offer din- 
ner to the farmers and their wives of 
those who enter the contest, on the | 
second Saturday in May, 1915, at the 7 
park in the town of Coats, . 

Will the farmers new be planning J 
to sow some clover another season if 
only a small plot? Watch the papers 
and you will see the schedule by 
which the contest will be governed, 
Let our slogan be more clover. 

N. T. PATTERSON. 


Harnett Co., N. C. 





NINETY-FIVE BUSHELS OATS 
PER ACRE 


Crimson Clover Put the Land in Cons 
dition for Making This Fine Yield 


RECENTLY harvested seven acres 3 

of oats, making a yield of 665 bush- | 
els or 95 bushels to the acre. The 
oats were sown the 29th and 30th of 
October, after a crop of corn that was 
estimated to have yielded 50 bushels % 
to the acre. The land was well disk- | 
ed with a cutaway harrow and seed | 
were sown with a two-horse drill, us- 
ing about 200 pounds of 8-2-2 guano 7 
at seeding time. In early spring I- 
broadcasted the poor spots with= 
barnyard manure, so as to even up the ; 
oats as near as possible. 

My land is white clay land with a 
red clay subsoil, and five years ago ™ 
would not have grown 25 bushels of 
oats to the acre. Previous to this 
year I have gathered a crop of crim- 
son clover and followed with corn. 

1 attribute the oat yield this year 
to the good that the clover has done 
the land before this. I know it is? 
possible, with favorable weather con- 
ditions, to raise 125 to 130 bushels to% 
the acre. 

Mr. F. H. Morgan says the way to’ 
stack the straw is to put up a high® 
center pole, and set out from this 
four other poles, then pack the straw’ 
hard around the center pole, and? 
when through, remove the outside’ 
poles and you will find you have got- 
ten your straw much better packed) 
than if you had not used the outside} 
poles. Having plenty of barn room,” 
I have housed my straw, and expect? 
to have lots of good cow feed this 
winter. B. C. REDFEARN. 

Monroe, N. C. 





How To Get a Stand of Bur Clover 


HAVE sown bur clover in nearly 

every way one could imagine, andj 
the way I get the best stand of all is9 
to break and harrow the land good 
and plant cowpeas in rows two t@ 
two and one-half feet apart in Jung 
fertilized with acid phosphate. Thewf 
in September sow clover seed on the; 
peas and turn hogs on. 

They will cover the seed enough by. 
punching them in with their feet 
while eating the peas. Care shoul@& 
be taken not to let them tramp whetf 
it is very wet. Very poor places 
should have some stable manure put 
on the peas. The dead pea vines prow 
tect the little clover from the hot suns 
also from cold. W.V. FANCHER. 

Ashby, Ala. 





SMILE 


When the day is dreary 
That’s the time to smile, 

With your laughter cheery 
Dreary hours beguile., 


When your heart is aching 
Sing instead of fret; 
Though your heart is breaking, 
‘Twill help you to forget. 
—James Wells. 





Saturday, August 15, 1914] 
THE COMING OF THE FALL 


A Prose-Poem of the Season For All 
Who Love the Open Country and 
Whose Eyes Are Open to the Beau- 
ty Around Them 


HOUGH it is only mid-August, Na- 

ture has given unmistakable pro- 
phecies of the approach of fall. The 
martins have hatched off their broods 
and are now training them every af- 
ternoon for the long migratory flight. 
Yesterday I watched thousands of 
them descending in a spiral whirl, 
like a water-spout, into the top of a 
mulberry tree on a vacant lot. The 
sparrows, too, are becoming gregar- 
ious, and are in flocks about the 
lawn, eating the crabgrass seed. 

Straggling specimens of golden-rod 
fringe the quiet lanes and highways; 
the tall late weeds in the meadows 
are beginning to blossom; and when 
you halt for a moment under the 
shade of some dense tree at sunset, 
there is a sense of delicious coolness 
about the temples. Late in August 
the sun begins to glint among the 
trees, the shadows grow longer and 
longer across the evening lawn; the 
strident, rasping note of the katydid 
is heard at night, the warning blast 
of his trumpet a sort of nocturne he 
composes to the dying summer. 

The leaves have some time ago 
reached their maturity, and have be- 
come tough and leathery, their stems 
now undergoing structural changes, 
preparatory to their period of beauty 
and decay. Both leaf and stem are 
involved in this interesting pro- 
cess. A live tree when cut down 
will hold its leaves until they dry up, 
because they have not the assistance 
of Nature’s subtle force. 

The cloud-belt has now moved 
northward and thunderstorms are 
rare; I can no longer sit alone in the 
darkness and watch the dance of the 
lightnings under the north star. The 
sky in the morning has become a 
clear, cool, speedwell blue, while at 
sunset there is a golden mist in the 
atmosphere, and the sun seems sus- 
pended above the horizon’s ring like 
some highly colored Japanese bal- 
loon. 

The floodtide of summer is at its 
ebb; the midsummer dream is over. 
Elder bushes have ripened their ber- 
ries for the hungry birds; the Trav- 
eller’s Joy, with its tangled skeins, is 
everywhere upon the old rail fences; 
along quiet peaceful lanes the St. 
John’s Wort is in blossom, and in the 
deep gloom of the swamps the Cardi- 
nal flower has lit its vivid flames. 
Peace broods upon the bounteous 
fields; the deep woods are quiet, cool 
and mysterious, save for the “quank- 
quank” “hunk-hank” of the nut 
thatch. The warblers that in spring 
and summer dominated the woods 
have relinquished their kingdom for 
other climes. 

The beautiful cumulus clouds which 
relieve themselves against the sum- 
mer sky, like giant snéwhawks, have 
given place to little card-like clouds, 
that float in a high medium, and take 
on brilliant coldrs at sunset. 

The cricket’s note is everywhere, 
the grasshopper chafes in the tall 
meadow grasses, or shuffles before 
the pedestrian along the dusty high- 
ways. Rain is no longer so necessary 
to vegetable life, so Aquarius has 
corked up his watering-pot, but the 
dews are very heavy, and, later on, 
when the earth grows cooler at night, 
the fog hangs like a curtain over the 
landscape, to be drawn aside by the 
rising sun. 

There are certain barnyard pro- 
Phesies of fall, too: a peculiar call of 
the turkey-hen, a livelier quack of the 
mongrel ducks, a clearer note of the 
chanticleer. The sunset call of the 
farmer for his hogs, the bell of the 
cow as she browses to the milking, 
and the woodsman’s axe all reverber- 
ate more and more distinctly. 

The wind now blows from the 
North or northeast for a few hours 
and then shifts back to the south 
again. A battle is raging between 
the north and the south, a conflict be- 
tween the flowers and the frosts. All 


along the line the fighting is fierce 
and unyielding. The southwind mus- 
ters out her cohorts, the roses and all 
the endless flowers of the woods and 
fields; then Gen. Green charges the 
dragoons of winter with his pha- 
lanxes of corn waving and threaten- 
ing their green sabres, and the cruel 
barbarian hordes of the north are for 
a time driven back. Finally there 
comes a day of overwhelming power, 
when resistance is useless and the 
North wind rejoices over the deso- 
tion; summer is driven from the 
plains, and her life blood poured out 
in the rich hues of the autumnal 
leaves. 

Some starlit night when you are 
sitting quietly under your arbor smok- 
ing your pipe of peace you will be 
startled by the “honk-honk” of wild 
geese passing on to the Southland, 
and when their notes drop from out 
the sky methinks the flowers shiver, 
and the dewdrops tremble in the 
heart of the rose with dread of the 
Frost King’s breath. It is the surest 
pronouncement of cool weather, and 
reminds us of our woodpile. 

RICHARD DILLARD. 

Beverly Hall, Edenton, N. C. 





The Joy That Comes From Reading 
Good Books 


HILE we are discussing educa- 

tional betterment we older boys 
and girls need to do something along 
that line for ourselves. Our days in 
the school-room may be over but our 
school days are not; there is always 
much to learn. 

The long winter evenings are not 
many months away, when good books 
make our firesides cheery; and there 
are so many good books to be had at 
a reasonable price that there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for a home without 
books, and for the ignorance we 
sometimes find in homes that are 
able to do better. 

There is a home reading course of 
four books and a magazine for $5 
that is well. worth the money and 
should be in every farm home. One 
company furnishes standard books in 
uniform binding at 35 cents a copy. 
Any of us can spend 35 cents and 
read one book each month with a 
great amount of good to ourselves. 

One month spent with David Cop- 
perfield and the inimitable Mr. Mi- 
cawber will loosen our heart strings; 
another with “Great Books as Life 
Teachers,” will help us to make our 
books real men and women. We can 
go with Tolstoi and study the condi- 
tions of the Russian peasantry; trav- 
el the Yukon trail with Buck and 
Jack London, or sail the frozen seas 
with Wolf Larsen; go out into the 
“Silent Places” with Stewart White, 
to learn of the determination of man 
and the wonderful love of woman; 
watch with “Uncle Terry” and C. C. 
Munn the tide come in and listen to 
the beating of the waves against the 
rock bound coast of Maine. We can 
visit the Ozark Mountains with Har- 
old Bell Wright; follow with Sammy 


Lane and Young Matt “The trail that | 
and like | 


is, nobody knows, 
Sammy be 


how old,” 
“led into a new world, the 


real world, the world that has always. 


been and must always be, and in that 
world man is king; king because he 
is a man; and the treasure of his 
kingdom is the wealth of his man- 
hood.” Like Young Matt, we realize, 
“The backwoods need men same as 
the cities. I don’t see how there 
ever could be a city even, if it wasn’t 
for the man that cleared the brush.” 
And we need to know more than just 
the clearing of the brush. 

We need the beauties of Shake- 
speare, the tender pathos of Dickens, 
the philosophy of Emerson, and mu- 
nificence of Job, and the music of 
the Psalms. They are all within our 
reach and if we -don’t get them, the 
fault and the loss will be ours. When 
each man and woman begin educa- 
tional betterment for themselves we 
will have reading neighborhoods and 
a wonderful educational uplift, with 
broader, nobler, saner views—and we 
need them. 

MRS. J. D. TEMPLETON. 
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(SHOT SHELLS 


Arrow and Nitro Club 
Steel Lined Speed Shells 


Scientific tests show that Remington-UMC Arrow and Nitro 
Club Steel Lined Speed Shells are the fastest shells in the world. 
The steel lining grips the powder—puts every ounce of the 


explosive force into a straightaway drive. 


expansion. 


No loss from shell 


» You take a shorter lead on the fast birds, get more of them, | 


Like many other sh 





fngton-UMC feature, found only in Remington-UM 


Club"’—the sfee/ lined speed she 


ts, this stool ining isan a Reme 
ow” an 


all around field shooting, get Remington-UMC “New Club”—the “Ola. 


For 
Reliable Black Powder Shel 
t 
sign of Sperianen? s Headquarters. 


the dealer who . al the Red Ball Mark ef Remington-UMC—the 


He sells them. 


@ keep your gun cleaned and lubricated right, use Rem Oil, the new | 
powder solvent, rust preventative, and gun lubricant. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CoO. 


299 Broadway 


x 
New York 











“Safety First’’ must ever be the 
watchword in firearms. But 
safety must not be secured at the 
expense of quick action. The 
Colt Automatic Pistol combines 
the most dependable kind of 
safety—automatic safety—with 
instant firing. 

The Colt can’t be discharged 
accidentally, because the trigger 


You Antomatically 
Press Here 


ES e pulled and the safety in 
Fipyimust be pressed in 
al the'same instant and this can’t 
be done except it is done pur- 
dosely. So much for safety. 
As for quickness, the Colt always 
gets there first, for in an emer- 
gency you don’t have to bother 
withorthink aboutthegrip safety 
—it takes care of itself and you. 


Catalog P mailed free. 
If your dealer does not sell COLTS, send your order to us. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 








Farquhar 


y—— aah, WINDER, GA, 
Woodruff Up-to-Date 





WOODRUFF 
MACHINERY 


Sold at reasonable prices. B 





Woodruff Up-to-Date Gasoline Engines at reasonable prices. Every engine guaranteed. Woodruff Saw 
Mills and Shingle Mills are the best lumber makers. Farquhar Steam Engines are the best pullers. 
ste Cornish Boilersare the best steamers. Theonly boiler that steams perfectly on green slabs 
—— } We carry a full linein stock ready to ship out and can sell you 
2n gutfit on easy terms or can givea discount off for cash. 


Write for Catalogue and full information. 


Woodruff Machinery Mfg. Co. 


and ATLANTA, GA. 








FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE” 


+ “ BOSTROM IMPROVED 
i 


1S Les. Price $15 


which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the 
‘arget over 400 yards away, and 
Terrace, Ditch, Tile Drain, trrigate 
your land properly, and save surveyor's fees. It is 
sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchanta 
everywhere, and guaranteed to be the most 
Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complete 

outfit ever made for all farm work. If your dealer 
hasn't one instock, he will order for you, or we 
will ship direct. Write today for sescription of Level 
and details of our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. “Sinn ts™” 





When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 














Be Good to Your Neighbors 


id THE Progressive Farmer helps 
you it will help your neighbors. 
So be good to your neighbors and 
tell them about our 25-cent offer to 
January 1, 1915, for new sub- 
scribers only. 

We give valuable presents to our 
readers for sending us two or more 
new trial subscriptions, or we will 
renew your own subscription free. 
Read our announcement on anoth- 
er page of this issue. 




















[heard a young mother 
talking to her little son 
about his teeth —tell- 
ing him how important 
it is that the teeth be 
kept clean. ( 


**If you want “to be a big, 
strong boy,’’ she said, *fand 
then a big, strong man, you 
must have good teeth. And to 
keep your teeth sound you 
must remember now, while 
you are a little boy, to brush 
them twice every day.”’ 

The young mother told me 
that the youngster liked the 
taste of the Ribbon Dental 
Creamand that this had helped 
her in inducing him to form 
the important daily habit. Of 
course, she talked with him 
about it now and then to im- 
press on him the great advan- 
tage to his health and comfort 
that comes with this daily 
care. ‘“Then twice a year,”’ 
she added, “‘I have thedentist 
look him over.’? 


‘You too 
should use 
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RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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The Thick Sheet " 


‘“W ear-Ever 
ALUMINUM FRY - PAN 


is gy because it stores up 
such e amount of heat 
that it’ Bears the meat immedi- 
ately, cooks thoroughly and 
quickly, q- < 
**Wear - Ever” utensils are 
stamped from thick, hard, sheet 
aluminum, without’ joint, seam 
or solder «= cannot chip or scale 
--are pure and safe, 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever” 
Send for Fry Pan Recipes (free) 
WANTED: Men to demonstrate 
and sell *“Wear-L ver’? Specialties. 


Only those who can furnis —— 
will be considered. 
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The Aluminum Cooking U ae Co. 
ept. 67, New Kensington, Pa 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Wercto; Ont. 
Send me, prepaid, sample 1-quart “‘Wear- 
Ever’? stewpan, for which I enclose 20c in 
stamps--money to be refunded, if I’m not 
satisfied. 
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Hutchison 


SteelOvershot Wa- 
ter Wheel and Pump 


for private water supply 


Economy personified. 
Your spring or the nearby 
small stream will furnish 
fresh running water for 
your home and farm use. 
Economical because it 
costs nothing to operate. 

(First cost only cost.) 
Write for descriptive mat- 
ter. Agents wanted. Ex- 
clusive territory to the 
right man, 


Hutchison Mfg. Co. 


331 Pennwood Avenue, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 





Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 








HOME NURSING OF THE SICK 


Practical Suggestions For the Woman 
on the Farm When She Has the 
Task of Nursing Loved Ones Back 
to Health 


HE ability on the part of a wo- 
man to render deft and correct 
service to ailing persons is one 

of the accomplishments every woman 
should strive to possess. Such knowl- 
edge as makes this service possible 
has eased many an hour of pain, sav- 
ed many a life, and made possible 
the freedom from debt which a nurse 
might have made unavoidable 


The Sick Room 


HERE it is possible to choose, 

the room should be so situated 
that it admits sunshine, has good ven- 
tilation, is free from the odors of the 
kitchen and the whispering of guests. 
If the chief consideration is the 
son who caring for the sick it 
best to have the bedroom down- 
stairs; if the invalid’s chances for re- 
covery are of first importance then 
the bedroom should be upstairs. The 
habit of choosing the front room 
down-stairs is reprehensible for many 
reasons, chief of which are the prox- 
imity of the veranda, with its rocking 
chairs and swings, and the front door, 
with its many and 
The furnishings of 
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noises. 
room 


strange 


the sick 


least pads. Of course, she wants ab- 
sorbent cotton, good sterilized cotton 
bandaging, adhesive tape, a small bot- 
tle of grain alcohol, a mild antiseptic, 
such as boracic acid or lime water, 
a stronger one of the type of lister- 
ine, and a strong disinfectant for the 
foeces, such as crude carbolic, and if 
there be children, material for an 
enema or emetic, castor oil, carron 
oil, boracic acid, lime water, and 
soda 


Nervousness 


O WOMAN who allows her own 

nerves to be evident, whose pres- 
ence is anything but soothing, should 
ever attempt to nurse even the cas- 
ually sick if any one else is to be ob- 
tained. It is strange how little this 
is observed. The woman, torn by 
anxiety, mother love and the care of 
a large family, believes herself the 
only one capable of this responsibil- 
ity, when she may be really irrespon- 
sible so far as being the wise nurse 
is concerned. The invalid also is ner- 
vous, therefore, everyone who has 
to do with him must be patient, what- 
ever the provocation. Light is often 
irritating, and it is usually wise to let 
it come from behind. 

Suspected Illness 


OMETIMES it is a very simple dis- 
turbance which keeps a person con- 
fined in the room. This is particularly 





HE earth is full of anger, 
i by as are dark with wrath, 
The nations in their harne 
Go up against our path; 
Ere yet we loose the legion, 
Ere yet we draw the blade, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 
Lord God of Battles, aid! 
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High lust and froward bearing, 
Proud heart, rebellious brow, 

Deaf ear and soul uncaring, 
We seek Thy mercy now. 

The sinner that foreswore Thee, 
The fool that passed Thee by, 
Our times are known before Thee, 
Lord, grant us strength to die, 





HYMN BEFORE BATTLE 


From panic, pride and terror, 
Revenge that knows no rein, 
Light haste and lawless error 
Protect us yet again; 
Cloak Thou our undeserving, 
Make firm our shuddering, breath, 
In silence and unswerving 
To taste Thy lesser death, 


B’en now their 
E’en now we 


vanguard gathers; 
face the fray; 
As Thou didst help our fathers 

Be Thou our help to day. 
Fulfilled in signs and wonders, 

In life, in death, made clear, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 

Lord God of Battles,—hear! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 








should be simple and easily cleaned. 
The mantel and fireplace should be 
cleaned of all its germ-catching clut- 
ter and all upholstered furniture and 
other dust repositories, such as letter 
holders and china shepherdesses re- 
moved. Pretty wash curtains, table 
covers and cut flowers in fresh water, 
as well as one or two comfortable, 
easily cleaned chairs make the room 
cozy and attractive to the eye of the 
invalid. A bedside table, which ex- 
tends over the bed, is useful in the 
sickroom and can be of service as a 
sewing table later. 


The Bed 


T SHOULD not be in a corner, and 

ought to be so placed that the 
nurse can get at the invalid from any 
side. If there is a three-quarter me- 
tal bed to obtained it is wise to 
use it. A wider bed sags in the mid- 
dle and makes handling the patient 
difficult. The mattress should be free 
from lumps, a happy medium be- 
tween firmness and softness. Plenty 
of clean, well-sunned sheets and pile 
low slips are advisable—they need 
not necessarily be ironed. Just as 
the wise captain makes his ship 
ready for storm while the weather is 
yet fair so should we women make 
our houses ready illness or acci 
dent while 


be 


for 
all is well. 


What Equipment Should the Home 
Nurse Possess? 


ANY physicians object to the lai- 

ty possessing chemical thermom- 
eters. The. silly, fussy woman can 
make of it an instrument by which 
she is kept in a constant state of anx- 
iety. However, I see no reason why 
the sane, sensible woman need not 
use it to excellent purpose. She 





should have a rubber sheet, or at 


so in the-case of the child that is fev- 
erish and ailing. The wise mother will 
keep the child on a bed in a quiet 
room, withhold all food, and give a 
good dose of castor oil. If the fever 
still continues at the end of twenty- 
four hours the doctor should be call- 
ed at once. 
Bathing In Illness 


OU remember how we used to 

hesitate to bathe the sick person 
for fear it would be a shock and give 
a cold. Granted that it might some- 
times be a shock still, now that we 
know more about how one-fifth of 
the poisons of the body are carried 
away through the skin, and the relief 
it is to the kidneys to have the pores 
of the skin free to do their part, a bath 
should be given each day, unless 
doctor orders otherwise. If there be 
fear of a cold we can rub the invalid 
all over with 50 per cent alcohol. 


the 


How To Prevent Bed Sores 


HEN a person lies too long cons 

tinued in one position the blood 
does not have free circulation there 
and the tissue dies and causes gan- 
grene. The avoidance of crumbs, 
wrinkles in the bed clothing, 
ture and lying on one spot of the 
body will ward this off. This latter 
can be accomplished by tucking pil- 
lows lengthwise under shoulder 
and hip and by the cotton 
rings. Rubber air rings may be pur- 
chased for this purpose. Placing pads 
under the person and changing them 
often, washing with warm water and 
pure soap and patting dry, dusting 
with starch and talcum, will also 
help, as will rubbing frequently with 
alcohol. If a bed sore seems una- 
voidable we can paint the red spot 
with equal parts of castor oil and col- 
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lodion. The preparation on the mar- 
ket called “New Skin” is very good 
for this purpose. 

The last three subjects of the sug- 
gested program—“Food in Typhoid, 
Tuberculosis, and Convalesence” have 
been discussed at other times. 





A Few Don’ts For the Sick Room 

ON’T keep medicine bottles in 

the sick room. 

Don’t sweep or dust. 
damp or oiled cloth. 

Don’t wear heavy woolen dresses. 
—they hold germs. 

Don’t whisper in or near the sick 
room. 

Don’t lean or sit on the bed, or hit 
against it. 

Don’t let doors, curtains, shoes or 
clothes squeak or rustle. 

Don’t let odors of tobacco or cook- 
ing reach the invalid. 

Don’t grow careJess about flies,.vis- 
itors, or serving the food temptingly. 


Wipe with a 





FARM WOMEN SHOULD ENJOY 
THE BENEFITS OF THE SMITH- 
LEVER ACT 


Science Can Help the Farmer’s Wife 
As Well As The Farmer, And This 
Help Should Be Demanded 


READER wishes to know how 

the women and girls are to re- 
ceive their rightful share of the large 
appropriation made available to-the 
several States by the Smith-Lever 
> 

“ew Southern States have in their 
pistivene or extension work given 
proper consideration to the problems 
of the farm women. The writer 
probably the first Southern Farmers’ 
Institute Director to give institutes 
for the farm women a_ prominent 
place in the work, and in codperation 
with Mr. M. V. Richards of the South- 
ern Railway, probably ran the first 
domestic science railway car in 
North Carolina, ever run in the Unit- 
ed States. We have long felt that the 
difficulties and problems needing so- 
lution, which confront the farm wo- 
men, are quite as important as those 
which confront the farmer in his 
work. Moreover, we believe science 
and modern methods have as much 
help to offer the farm women, in 
making better homes and a better 
home life, as they have to offer the 
farmer in bettering farming. Our 
experience teaches us also that the 
women are even more open to receive 
this aid from modern household sci- 
ence than are the farmers to receive 
the help offered them. 

Our traditions and customs, not to 
say prejudices, are probably respon- 
sible for the fact that Southern ex- 
tension or institute departments and 
Southern schools have not given as 
much attention to the use of modern 
scientific facts and ideas for the im- 
provement of the home and the light- 
ening and improving of household 
work as has been given in some other 
sections; but for this our Southern 
women are not entirely blameless. In 
fact, we think they are largely to 
blame for this condition of affairs and 
if they do not get their rightful share 
of the money available under the 
Smith-Lever Bill we think they will 
be largely responsible 

Every farm woman interested in 
this matter—and all should be inter- 
ested in it—should at once write the 
President of her State Agricultural 
College insisting that the farm-home 
problems and the farm women should 
receive full consideration in organiz- 
ing and planning the work to be con- 
ducted under the new conditions re- 
sulting from the passage of the 
Smith-Lever Bill. If they do this and 
insist on a capable woman being em- 
ployed to organize the women’s work 
under the extension director, and by 
their numbers and their “noise” make 
the authorities understand that they 
mean “business” they will the 
consideration which they deserve and 
to which the importance of the prob- 
lems entitles them. 

It seems a difficult problem to make 
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the average Southern man, and 
scarcely less difficult to make the av- 
erage Southern woman, see the value 
of the work which may be done for 
Southern farm homes and the women 
who maintain them under many and 
trying difficulties, but it can be done if 
the proper effort is made. Now is the 
best opportunity for putting this 
work on a basis in keeping with its 
importance, and we hope every read- 
er of The Progressive Farmer will 
make it plain to those having in 
charge the administration of the 
funds available under the Smith- 
Lever Bill that nothing but a thor- 
ough, practical and comprehensive 
organization of the home building 
department of this new extension 
work will be satisfactory or tolerated. 
We want no half-way measures, nor 
any neglect of its full importance, 
and any extension director who is not 
broad enough to see the value of such 
work should be given to understand 
that it is time for him to wake up and 
enlarge the scope of his vision. The 
outcome depends largely on the farm 
women thems€lves. They can get 
what they want if they really want it 
and go after it. TAIT BUTLER. 





A Discussion of the United Farm 
Women Program on Home Nursing 


\ ) ] HEN the little child first opens 
its eyes on the world its first 
real experience is that of tak- 

ing a bath; when the old man’s eyes 
are closed in his last long sleep his 
loving family bathe him with tender 
care. Thus, first and last, in sickness 
and in health is the bath part of our 
life. 

The first bath had best be one in 
which olive oil or lard, is substituted 
for water. It rubs the cheesy sub- 
stance into a lather that is easily re- 
moved with a soft cloth. The second 
day’s bath should also be of oil or 
lard, the object being to remove from 
the creases and folds what escaped 
the first day. 

It seems to be generally agreed 
among modern physicians that the 
transition from a temperature of 100 
degrees to anywhere from 60 to 78 
degrees Fahrenheit, is shock enough 
and that the oil bath might be given 
with profit during the whole first 
week, 

The First Water Bath 


— baby should be placed on the 
nurse’s lap, protected from drafts 
by a soft blanket. The bathing should 
be by patting with a soft, clean cloth 
rather than rubbing’ and the spot 
should be patted dry with a warm, 
soft towel immediately. Be very care- 
ful that strong soap is not used as it 
may be irritating to the tender skin. 
The scalp must be gently washed with 
warm water and soap each day, else a 
crust will form. (It is wise to wash 
and dry the head before removing 
the clothes.) If a crust has already 
formed it should be removed by an- 
ointing with warm olive oil or vase- 
line, left on over night and removed 
gently with a-soft cloth. 

It is advised by nurses to have two 
bowls of water, one of soapy and one 
of clear water for rinsing. A very 
good dusting powder, if there be irri- 
tation, is made of mixing half corn 
starch and boric acid, and putting it 
in a cheesecloth to be dusted on the 
skin. 

If there be a tendency to eczema, it 
is wise to add the bran bag and a lit- 
tle salt to the bath water. The eyes, 
nose, mouth and other parts should 
receive special care. 

If the weather be hot and prickly 
heat appears on the baby’s skin a 
rapid bath in tepid water, to which 
a little soda has been added, will give 
the baby a more restful night. 

The bath should be midway be- 
tween feedings and should be thor- 
oughly but quickly done—not lasting 
Over five minutes. Blueness after the 
bath shows exhaustion from too long 
or too frequent bathing. 

The grown child, able to dress him- 
self or herself, should be encouraged 
to stand in warm water and gently 
take a sponge or gentle spray bath, 


A regular bath should never immed- 
iately follow a meal. 


The Invalid 


VERY invalid should have a daily 

bath unless the physician orders 
otherwise. It is not only refreshing 
to the sick person but makes recov- 
ery probable by helping the skin to 
assist the kidneys. To bathe see that 
the room is free from drafts and ev- 
erything needed is at hand. Have a 
pitcher of hot water to keep up the 
temperature. Slip the blanket around 
the patient, if possible next to the 
skin... Expose, wash and dry first the 
face, then neck, then each arm and 
hand, etc., giving especial care to the 
feet. Cover each part of the body as 
it is wiped, and warm the towels. 
This can be done at a fire, in the sun 
or around a hot water bottle. Rub- 
bing with 50 per cent alcohol will in- 
sure against a cold. Never give a bath 
until an hour after a meal, but do 
give some hot broth or milk soon af- 
ter the bath. 

To give the mustard foot bath flex 
the knee and put the feet ina foot tub 
of warm water to which is added about 
two tablespoons of mustard that have 
been made into a paste. Let them 
remain in this hot water about twen- 
ty minutes, wrap in a blanket a few 
minutes, then dry. 

The bath to reduce fever is given 
by simply sponging the patient off 
with cool water and long, slow 
downward strokes. As it is for the 
person the patient need not be cov- 
ered and should be dried by rubbing 
with alcohol and fanning dry. 

The hot bath to induce perspiration 
or quiet nerves should be form 106 to 
110 degrees Fahrenheit. Cold cloths 
or ice should be on the patient’s 
head. The bath should not be 
long, the patient should get into bed 
immediately and ‘be warmly covered. 
A hot drink should be given as soon 
as he or she gets in bed. Where a 
good tub is not possible, the hot pack 
is an excellent substitute. 

A salt bath is sometimes taken as 
a substitute for sea water with 
its tonic effects. Sea salt can be pur- 
chased, but ordinary salt is some- 
times used. As much as a pound of 
salt to a gallon of water is usually 
used. It is supposed to be strong 
enough to redden the skin. 

The bath thermometer costs only 
about fifty cents, and is a good thing 
to have where there is much illness 
or many babies to be bathed. 





A Place for Everything 


NE of the greatest problems of 

housekeeping is saving steps. 
The best way to avoid a great many 
steps is to have a place for every- 
thing and keep it there when not in 
use, 

It sometimes seems that it takes 
time to return an article to its proper 
place when one is busy, but it is not 
half the trouble it is to hunt it up 
when one needs it again in a hurry. 

In the other parts of the house it 
is just as necessary as in the kitchen, 
for where is the mother who has not 
heard, “Where’s my hat?” from the 
little boy as he rushes in, in haste to 
join his companions. If he were ear- 
ly taught to have some special place 
for it, there would be a good deal less 
trouble to him and vexation to his 
mother. And have you not seen how 
some families in making ready for a 
visit or church, would have the great- 
est confusion, each member having to 
search almost all over the house for 
articles of clothing, soap, towels, 
combs, etc.? This is not the case 
just among the poorer classes, but as 
often in the well furnished homes. 
And to just open some such ward- 
robes, trunks and dresser drawers is 
like I once heard of a man asking as 
he went into such unkempt 
house, “Are you fixing to move?” 

I once knew a mother whose purse 
did not permit of her buying a set of 
drawers for her children, so she took 
some neat goods boxes, lined them 
with paper, fastened a lid to them 
and put her children’s clothes in 
them. Then each child was given the 
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The thirsty one’s 
one best beverage. 


Delicious, 
Refreshing 


Demand the genuine 
by full name— 
Nicknames encourage 
substitution, 


THE Coca-Cora Co., Atianta, Ga. 








care of its own trunk. They vied with 

each other in neatness and now these 

girls have made pretty fair house- 

keepers. MRS. BEULAH MAYO. 
Edinburg, Miss. 





Beautiful Old-Fashioned Curtains and 
Rugs 


OR two or three years I have been 

saving and storing away in a box, 
all the silk pieces that are too much 
worn for use, the little girls have rib- 
bons, the boys neckties, silk linings 
and petticoats and old silk waists. 
I have added to my collection by call- 
ing on some of my friends who I 
knew would not undertake the thing 
I am doing. 

On rainy days when there is plenty 
of time I bring out my box, cut the 
silk into strips one inch wide, sew 
together and wind into balls. When 
this is done I send it to the rug com- 
pany which weaves q very handsome 
curtain or rug. I have one pair which 
has adorned our sitting-room for 
years and has been admired by all 
who have seen them. 

Another thing in which I am inter- 
ested is the plaited rug, round or 
oblong, which is made of odds and 
ends of wool or cotton. The edges 
of three strips are turned in and the 
strips plaited, this making the rope 
which is whipped together. The ef- 
fect fs beautiful and the work can 
be done ‘tong winter evenings or 
when you want to invite your neigh- 
bors in for a thimble party. The 
country homes could be made more 
beautiful with such curtains and rugs 
than with anything we are rich 
enough to buy from the city stores. 

MISS M. D. McALISTER. 

Ashboro, N. C. 


You Don’t Have 
To See! 


F you want a shoe 

that will look well 

and wear longer 
than any other shoe— 
a shoe that will stand 
hard service—ask for 
the Craddock Tough 
Hide Shoe! lf you buy 
this shoe blind-folded 
you will get a better 
shoe than you are likely 
to get if you spend days 
looking around at other 
makes. Remember, 
‘‘Long Wear Shoes 
Wear Longer.”’ 


Manufactured by 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
Lynchburg, Va. 


This Trade-Mark is on 
the bottom of each shoe. 





Ants Again! 


ERE is a method of ridding our- 

selves of the ants that seem to be 
a pest everywhere this summer, if I 
may judge by the number of persons 
who ask what to do for them. Per- 
haps, it is because of the dry season. 
The following method seems well 
worth trying: 

Thinking that some of the readers 
of your valuable paper may be trou- — —————_— 
bled with ants, I have decided to tell <4 218) XS 
them how they may trap them, and S S 
get rid of thousands of them, with 
but little trouble. 

Get some large mouth bottles, (or 
pint glass fruit jars will do) fill about 
one half full with clear water, sink 
them in the yards where the ants are, 
leaving the tops of bottles out of 
ground a little. Mash a few of the 
ants near the bottles, they will do the 
rest. The ants will begin to get in 
the bottle and will drown, others will 
come to their rescue, and thousands 
will drown this way. I have seen the 
bottles filled solid with dead ants. 

L. J. RODGERS. 


CRADDOCK TERRY CO 


HARVESTER with binder at~- 
tachment, cuts and throws in 
_ on harvester or winrows, 

an and horse cut and shock 
equalto acornbinder Soldin 
every state Price onty $20.00 


yith fodder binder. J.D. Borne, Haswell. Colo., writes: 
“Your corn harvesteris allyou claim forit ; cut, tied 
end shocked 65 acres milo, cane and corn lastyear.”* 
Testimonials and catalog free, showing pictures of har- 
wester. Address PROCESS MFG. CO., Salina, Kane 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We 
ly make a special club on any 
may wish. 

One letter, 
attended to, 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








will glad- 
papers you 
one 


Columbus, Ga. money order—and it’s all 
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HERE seems little doubt but that money 
enough will be advanced to finance the cotton 
crop. The big question is whether the grower will 
get the benefit or have to pay other interests for it. 





WwW: ARE glad to have the assurance of Judge 
W. M. Bond that the paragraph which we re- 
cently reprinted from the News and Observer re- 
port of his grand jury charge did not correctly 
quote him. While from our standpoint it is a 
matter of great regret that so worthy a judge as 
Judge Bond should have mentioned political issues 
at all on the bench, our present knowledge of his 
high character is itself enough to convince us that 
he is not the sort of man who would use a jury 
charge to make a gratuitous reflection upon those 
differing with him, and we regret that the source 
“dl our information misled us into so representing 
im. 





E DO not need to remind our readers that The 

Progressive Farmer believes that “The life is 
more than meat and the body is more than rai- 
ment.” Along with his harvest of corn and cotton, 
we believe that every farmer should reap a harvest 
of the beauty and glory and mystery the Almighty 
has put around us—“the rift of dawn, the redden- 
ing of the rose,” and all the wonders revealed to 
those who “in the love of Nature hold communion 
with her visible forms.” Dr. Dillard’s bewitching 
article in this issue gives striking evidence of the 
beauty and fascination which awaits whoever 
watches lovingly the miracle-play of our ever- 
changing seasons, 





OW for the hopeful side of the situation: In 

the period, September, 1912, to March, 1913, 
(we haven’t the figures for September, ’713—March, 
714, at hand) the United States exported 7,175,601 
bales of cotton, of which amount practically 3,000,- 
000 bales went to England, 2,000,000 to Germany, 
1,000,000 to France, and something over 1,000,000 
bales to other countries. If England can crush 
or bottle up the German navy therefore and keep 
the ports of England and France open only a frac- 
tion of our cotton export trade will be endangered. 
And, contrary to an opinion expressed elsewhere 
in this issue, it is understood that cotton will not 
be declared contraband of war. 





R. LEWIS W. Parker, one of the South’s fore- 

most manufacturers, sounds the keynote when 
he says: “Farmers of the South are facing a great 
crisis. Unless a holding movement is immediately 
put in force, cotton will be very cheap this fall. Bet- 
ter sell 7,000,000 bales at fourteen cents than 14,000,- 
000 bales at seven cents.” That should be our battle 
cry: “Better sell 7,000,000 bales at fourteen cents 
than 14,000,000 bales at seven cents.” We hope 
every Progressive Farmer reader will resolve to 
store every bale possible till spring, borrow on it 
as needed, and not turn over to a horde of gam- 
blers the wealth our farmers and their wives and 
children have spent a long year of toil to cfeate. 





S SOON as mobilization of troops became nec- 

essary, England and France proclaimed a “mo- 
ratorium” or “stay law” of a month—postponing 
the maturing of alt debts. Mr. James H. Pou, one 
of the ablest lawyers in the South, suggests that 
similar legislation may possibly be found neces- 
sary in the South with regard to debts to be paid 
with cotton money. He says: 


“It is not likely, but it is possible that the 
legislatures of the Southern States will have 
to be assembled to pass temporary stay laws, 
so that debts contracted with a view to being 
paid from sales of cotton may not be enforced 
exactly at maturity, but postponed three to 
six months. This would be an unusual and 
radical measure, but it would be justified in 
my opinion, rather than to allow innocent 
farmers to be forced to sell their cotton at 
ruinous prices to pay debts contracted to ma- 
ture October, November and December 1. It 


may be that these debts will have to be post- 
poned until March, April and May.” 





GOOD reason for thinking the present war 

will be short, if past European military expe- 
rience counts for anything, is given by an ex- 
change which has compiled the following infor- 
mation: 


“The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 was de- 
clared July 15. The decisive battle was that of 
Sedan, September, 1870, which came forty-nine 
days after the declaration of war. The Aus- 
tro-Italian war of 1866 was declared June 20. 
Its decisive battle was that of Lissa, on July 
20, thirty days afterward. The Austro-Prus- 
sian war of 1866 was declared on June 16, the 
decisive battle was that of Sadowa, on July 3, 
seventeen days later. The war of 1859 between 
France and Austria was declared on May 3, 
and its decisive battle was fought June 24, 
fifty-two days later.” 


Napoleon’s wars were long, of course, but that 
was before the days of railroads. Naval warfare, 
too, is always speedy, and the navy will figure 
largely in the present conflict. 





The Government Must Come to the Rescue 





LSEWHERE on this page we are expressing 
the hope—and it seems to us well founded— 
that the European war will be comparatively 

brief. In any case, it seems safe to say that be- 
fore spring the war should be over, and the sur- 
vivors of the present struggle ready to resume 
their wonted occupations. While all the nations 
will suffer heavily in money as well as in men, the 
people will have to be clothed—and cotton will 
continue to be the cheapest clothing folks can 
wear. 

While for a few weeks, therefore, the cotton 
trade will be seriously upset—both by reason of 
the deranged commerce of Europe and by reason 
of the fact that European ships will not be avail- 
able for carrying our cotton abroad—the hopeful 
fact is that within a few months, anyhow, the 
world must have our present 1914 cotton crop, and 
must pay a fair price for it. 

The only question is as to whom the world will 
pay—the farmer or the speculator. At present it 
seems certain that a golden harvest is going into 
the hands of the speculators, unless something is 
done. 

Until the war is settled, cotton, if marketed in 
the usual early-autumn quantities, will certainly 
be a drag on the market and will not bring any- 
where near its worth. The problem is as to 
whether our farmers are going to be forced to 
sell under such conditions and literally hand over 
to the speculative classes millions of dollars the 
toiling classes have created. 

In the face of such a disaster—as genuine and as 
serious as if caused by flood, famine, or earthquake 
—it seems to us imperative that the National Gov- 
ernment should lend its aid. The Government 
should furnish sufficient money to enable every 
Southern farmer to borrow very nearly the value 
of his cotton and so hold it until conditions be- 
come normal. And what is more, the Government 
must so control and manage its help as to make 
sure that it goes directly to the man it is intended 
for, without forcing him to’pay high interest rates 
or excessive banking charges. 

It is our hope that even before this issue of The 
Progressive Farmer reaches our readers, some- 
thing effective will be done. But in any case our 
farmers must demand what we have indicated, and 
nothing less. 


Will the War Be Short? 








HUNDRED years ago next June—or June 18, 

1815—the cataclysmic battle of Waterloo was 

fought, and of the travail a new Europe was 
born. Before June, 1915, history may add to its 
bloody annals the record of other battles no less 
momentous than Waterloo. 

For years now Germany, led by an Emperor 
ambitious as Lucifer, and with all her sons com- 
pelled to train in her superb army, has longed for 
a chance to show herself the First Nation of 
Europe—superior to Great Britain alike in come 
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merce and in warfare. At the same time she has 
feared the growing power of her next neighbor, 
Russia. In the face of all the circumstances, there 
can be but little doubt but that Germany has 
shrewdly calculated that this is the year for her 
to strike. Russia has not yet fully recovered from 
her struggle with Japan; England has been on the 
verge of civil war over Irish home rule—and then 
came the opportunity for Germany to shove Aus- 
tria-Hungary on Servia and line up Austria with 
her as an ally. 
However begun, the greatest war of modern 
times is on, and what the end will be no man can 
say. The only ray of hope is that the very stu- 
pendousness of the struggle will make it brief. 
With so many millions engaged, and each side 
armed with the most hellish modern agencies for 
wholesale death and destruction, the loss in blood 
and treasure in each battle must indeed “stagger 
humanity.” The Russo-Japanese war did not last 
many months, though Tokio and St. Petersburg 
were thousands of miles apart. With the war- 
mad nations of the present struggle crowded to- 
gether in a small area, and each ready and armed 
tothe teeth, the hideous death-grapple of the end 
should come all the more quickly. May it be so! 





Situation All Right if Farmers Will Act 





A’ WE go to press, plans for remedying the 
cotton situation seem to be getting under 
way, if farmers will only meet, write, and act 
It all depends on them. We do 


not now believe, in any case, that cotton prices 


as they should. 


are going to be disastrously low as some fear. 
But what concerns us is that with only a 13,000,000- 
bale crop prices not only ought not to be low, but 
they ought to be high; and the danger is that 
farmers may take nine and ten-cent prices this 
fall—and that speculators and buyers will then 
sell the same cotton for fourteen to sixteen cents 
after Christmas. 

The one thing needed to avoid this condition is 
to arouse our farmers and our Congressmen., Let 
every Progressive Farmer reader who makes even 
a bale of cotton write to his Congressman and 
say: “I believe the Government should help finance 
the cotton crop in the present crisis, and so ar- 


range it that farmers can get this help without 


paying anybody high interest or negotiation 
charges.” 


The farmers have only to get busy in prodding 
Congress, meeting in every county to effect hold- 
ing plans and Selling pools, and the situation will 
be saved. The Progressive Farmer will be repre- 
sented at the Southern Cotton Congress in Wash- 
ington this week, and Progressive Farmer readers 
will be kept informed as to all phases of the situ- 


ation until conditions become normal again. 





A Thought for the Week 





world. It beats money and power and influ- 

ence. Single-handed the enthusiast con- 
vinces and dominates where the wealth accumu- 
lated by a small army of workers would scarcely 
raise a tremor of interest. Enthusiasm tramples 
over prejudice and opposition, spurns inaction, 
storms the citadel of its object, and like an ava- 
lanche overwhelms and engulfs all obstacles. It 
is nothing more or less than faith in action. Faith 
and initiative rightly combined remove mountain- 
ous barriers and achieve the unheard-of and mirac- 
ulous. Set the germ of enthusiasm afloat in your 
plant, in your office, or on your farm; carry it in 
your attitude and manner; it spreads like con- 
tagion and influences every fiber of your industry 
before you realize it; it begets and inspires effects 
you did not dream of: it means increase in pro- 
duction and decrease in costs; it means joy, and 
pleasure, and satisfaction to your workers; it 
means life, real, virile; it means spontaneous bed- 
rock results—the vital things that pay dividends— 
Henry Chester. 


FE wore ese is the greatest asset in the 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE SOUTH’S COTTON CROP 











WHAT LEADING AUTHORITIES 
SAY 


UST before going to press The Progressive 

Farmer sent the following telegram to the 
heads of various organizations of cotton grow- 
ers, manufacturers, etc., all over the South: 


“One hundred and seventy thousand 
Southern farmer readers of The Progress- 
ive Farmer want your views on the pres- 
ent cotton situation and outlook. It is im- 
perative that our people have the best pos- 
sible counsel in this extraordinary situ- 
ation, and we earnestly ask you to wire us 
one hundred to five hundred words indi- 
cating your views as to cotton movement 
and prices, and the course growers should 
take. The Progressive Farmer.” 


In reply to this request we are glad to pre- 
sent the notable series of articles herewith. 
They are of keen interest and importance to 
cotton growers everywhere and should be 
carefully studied as a basis for wise action on 
the part of Farmers’ Unions and other farm- 
ers’ societies at this time. 











GOVERNMENT SHOULD MAKE DIRECT 
LOANS TO FARMERS ON COTTON 


By Gov. O. B. Colquitt, Austin, Texas 


EGARDING the present situation and oute 
R look, I believe Congress ought te pass a bill 

providing that the Government may extend 
advances direct to farmers to the extent of $50 per 
bale to enable them to meet their obligations and 
hold their cotton until the present war in Europe 
is over, thus enabling the farmers to reap the ben- 
efit of any advance in price when Europe is in a 
position to take our cotton. 

I see that Congress proposes to provide banks 
with $1,000,000,000 of emergency currency. This 
ought to protect the producers of the country’s 
wealth from being imposed upon by speculators 
or oppressed by creditors. If some provision is 
not made to advance money to the cotton and 
grain producers the emergency currency will 
be used by speculators to buy up cotton and grain 
and hold same for speculative purposes. 

We exported over 8,000,000 bales of cotton last 
year, most of it being taken by countries in 
Europe now practically at war with each other. If 
our Government will advance $50 per bale on this 
cotton which would be otherwise subject to export, 
it would enable the farmers to secure not less than 
that amount for cotton sold to spinners in this 
country. Of course, the countries at war with 
each other will lose their cotton trade with other 
nations, and our manufacturers will profit by their 
loss of this business, but our farmers should not be 
placed at the mercy of domestic spinners and spec- 
ulators. The best solution therefore is for the 
Government to make direct advances on cotton 
under insurance and in bonded warehouses, or do 
so through banks at a rate of interest not to ex- 
ceed 3 per cent. 


CONSUMPTION OF RAW COTTON PROB- 
ABLY WILL NOT BE VERY LARGELY 
CURTAILED 


By E. J. Glenny, President New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
A SITUATION as broad and complex as the 





present opens up a field of conjecture largely 

problematical. The first thought would be to 
advise all holders of cotton, whether growers or 
merchants, to face the situation without any ex- 
citement. The Southern cotton grower was never 
in a better financial position to assert his inde- 
pendence, and if he will retain upon his home place 
or in a warehouse just one-half of the cotton he 
raises, the price solution will be easy of accom- 
plishment. 

What are the conditions as we now see them 
from the viewpoint of supply and demand? The 
normal crop for the coming year, based on Gov- 
ernment figures, promises in the neighborhood of 
14,000,000 bales. With England and Europe en- 
tirely cut off from receiving any supply from 
America we should be face to face with a maxi- 
mum consumption—in the United States and Can- 
ada of about 7,000,000 bales. This would mean that 
the United States might have to carry 7,000,000 
bales until normal or nearly normal trade condi- 
tions could be resumed. But have we the right to 
Conclude that such a condition is possible? Eng- 


land, the largest foreign consumer of American 
cotton, is also statistically at least, the greatest 
power on the sea, and should she in the near future 
demonstrate her ability to control the sea, English, 
French, and neutral bottoms would be able to 
carry cotton to Liverpool and Manchester and 
neutral ports without fear of capture, and instead 
of English mills running on short time, they would 
in all probability run under forced draft and ma- 
terially increase their consumption. 

Under such conditions the exports to Great 
Britain and neutral powers could easily reach 
5,000,000 bales, and we should have a consumption 
of -about 12,000,000 bales for the coming year, 
thereby leaving only 2,000,000 bales to be added to 
the visible supply, which should not be a very de- 
pressing influence after the decline which has 
already taken place. Last year the total consump- 
tion» of American cotton in Germany, Austria, 
France, and Belgium, the powers other than Great 
Britain now at war, amounted to 3,200,000 bales, 
which would be largely offset by the increase in 
the takings of American, Canadian, English and 
other neutral mills. 

To meet the financial requirements of farmers 
and merchants in order that they might carry the 
surplus until it is wanted, which it surely must be 
finally, the United States Government could dis- 
tribute such sums as may be necessary from time 
to time among the banks of the South, thereby 
enabling them to advance say $40 per bale for a 
period of six months or more. Thus the regular 
course of business need not be disturbed and con- 
fidence in cotton circles would be restored, which 
would be reflected in all branches of business. 


BANKERS: MUST EXTEND AID TO 
FARMERS 


By Nathan Adams, Cashier American Exchange National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas 


OUTHERN bankers should organize currency 

associations under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, 

and by extending the paper of farmers use 
every effort consistent with sound banking meth- 
ods to hold the cotton crop off the market until 
a satisfactory price can be realized. This can be 
safely done, and to attempt to sell any cotton at 
the present time would, in my opinion, be a sui- 
cidal policy for the entire South. The Government 
has shown its inclination to assist, and I believe 
that there is intelligence and’ patriotism sufficient 
in this country to help the South in its hour of 
need, 


GROWERS SHOULD SELL ONLY 
ENOUGH COTTON TO MEET THEIR 
IMMEDIATE OBLIGATIONS 


By Richard H. Edmonds, Editor Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore, Md. 


HE cotton situation is in the hands primarily 

of growers and bankers, and their ability to 

keep two-thirds of the coming crop from the 
market until ocean transportation is available will 
determine the outcome. Short hostilities will in- 
duce a slightly diminished demand for raw cotton, 
even after peace. Prolonged war will check ma- 
terially European buying of the staple, but result 
in better markets, perhaps permanently, for Amer- 
ican cotton goods in other countries. 

American mills are equipped, if run to full ca- 
pacity, to handle in an emergency at least 7,000,000 
bales and probably more instead of, as at present, 
5,000,000 bales. The resultant home consumption 
would tend somewhat to counteract the foreign 
depressing effect. The general world demand for 
cofton goods is increasing despite temporary in- 
terruptions; raw cotton, not sold now, will be 
needed in the future. 

If Southern growers and bankers will work in 
unison to market crops slowly and to hold the 
surplus till the return of peace, or until ocean com- 
merce is free, and if American mills will buy as 
freely as the situation justifies early in the season, 
the acuteness of the situation will soon be helped. 
The essential thing is for Southern growers to sell 
only enough to meet their financial obligations, 
and this is demanded of them by commercial 
honor. Then they can market the balance as 
gradually as prices and conditions justify. Cotton 
is a world staple that does not deteriorate if stored 
for years, and the world’s requirements, even if 
halted for a time by war, will ultimately be greater 
than present production, and equal to absorbing 
all our stock at fair prices. 

Humanity may be staggered by the awful hor- 
rors of the present war, but civilization will not 
be destroyed and the world’s business will con- 
tinue to expand even if temporarily checked. The 
one great lesson which this country needs to learn 


is the supreme importance of .an adequate mer- 
chant marine. The situation now shows as noth- 
ing else could that a merchant marine is as essen- 
tial to the farmer as to the manufacturer and the 
capitalist. 

Those who have foreseen this condition and 
have struggled to arouse our people to a recogni- 
tion of the vital need of a merchant marine to 
meet an emergency such as this are having their 
arguments supported by this crisis as nothing-else 
could do. Our country is now losing more by its 
failure to have a merchant marine than all that it 
would have cost to make this one of the world’s 
greatest ship-owning nations. We face an unpre- 
cedented condition, but courage, calmness and an 
abiding faith in the future will bring us out safely. 


FEDERAL AID IS ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY 


By Harvie Jordan, President Southern Cotton Association, 
Atlanta. Ga. 


OT since the days of the Civil War have the 
Cotton States faced a condition so serious as 
that which at the present time confronts the 

handling and marketing of the cotton crop of 1914. 

Because of the existing conditions between the 
five great nations of Europe which so: largely. con- 
sume American cotton, with their ports closed, 
business paralyzed, and commerce stagnated, a sit- 
uation is presented unprecedented in modern times. 

There is no demand for cotton at this time in 
any of our markets, while all of the exchanges are 
closed. If the movement of the crop is restricted 
by limited demand, very low prices will ensue un- 
less arrangements with the Federal Government 
are promptly perfected to finance a large portion 
of the crop in storage until European peace is de- 
clared. Cotton must be held off a stagnant mar- 
ket. Federal aid to the extent of several hundred 
million dollars is imperative. Such an emergency 
fund could be handled through the banks operat- 
ing in the Cotton Belt and loaned against receipts 
issued for cotton stored and insured in bonded 
warehouses at a fixed price per pound, basis mid- 
dling. This would provide a stable market for 
such cotton as is required by mills in unaffected 
consuming centers, and values for the staple main- 
tained while the industrial life of the South would 
go forward unhampered. 

United effort on the part of all the people is im- 
perative at this time. Systematic codperation was 
never more essential. As the result of telegraphic 
requests from all Cotton States, I have issued a 
call for a general cotton conference to be held at 
New Orleans, August 27-28, and a large attendance 
is earnestly requested. The cotton situation, 
while grave, can be handled with safety t@® the 
growers of the South if prompt and systematic 
plans for financing the crop temporarily are adopt- 
ed and put into execution throughout the 800 cot- 
ton-growing counties. Federal aid is absolutely nec- 
essary. When peace is declared normal conditions 
will prevail and profitable values be maintained. 


PLEDGES SUPPORT OF AMERICAN COT- 
TON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By T. J. Hickman, President, Augusta, Ga. 


N A SITUATION so unusual and involving in- 
| terests that are so immense, it is impossible to 

give any suggestions that would be of imme- 
diate practical value, byt this is assured: Bankers, 
business men and merchants, as well as the offi- 
cials at Washington, are doing everything in their 
power to formulate plans that will be of benefit to 
the cotton growers, and whatever shape the move- 
ment takes, the American Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion can be counted upon in supporting it to the 
fullest. The cotton growers are among our best 
friends, and what hurts them hurts us. If Con- 
gress will expedite the formation of the reserve 
banks and acquire ships sailing under our own flag 
it will afford considerable relief to the situation. 


A TIME FOR PATRIOTISM AND NOT 
FOR POLITICS 


By E. J. Watson, President Southern Cotton Congress 

AM no alarmist or pessimist, but nothing short 
I of Federal action in a most business-like Mman- 

ner and reaching the uttermost recesses of the 
Cotton Belt can relieve the situation that con- 
fronts us. When cotton is trampled to the earth 
the South and every man and woman in it falls 
likewise, and the financial soundness of the Nation 
itself will be shaken. Cotton is about to move to 
the markets: there is no market. Heretofore we 
have been able in crises that have faced us to 

(Continued on page 18 this issue) 
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E have always given more car 
for less money than any other 
motor car manufacturer in the 


world, 

We have always given a superior car, 
@ more powerful car, a more practical car 
and the most economical car. 

That is why more Overlands have been 
bought than any other similar type of car 
ever produced. 

Now, with pride, we announce our 
latest car—Model 80—the greatest value 
this factory has ever placed on the market. 

We wish particularly to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that while this 1915 model 
has innumerable improvements, enlarge- 
ments and refinements, the price has not been 
advanced. 

This season we shall build 75,000 cars! 
This enormous increase in production again 
places us in the enviable and supreme 
position of being able to give still more 
value for still less money than any other 
manufacturer. 

Following are the facts! 
‘paragraph carefully! 

Model 80 has a brand-new stream-line 
bodv. Its full sweeping stream-lines blend 
and harmonize perfectly with the balance 
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of the symmetrical design. All visible 
lines are absolutely clean, unbroken and 
uninterrupted. 

The new crowned moulded fenders, 
new rounded radiator, new hood slightly 
sloped, and flush U doors with disappearing 
hinges, contributing the additional touches 
of exterior grace and modishness which 
distinguish costly imported cars. 

The new tonneau is much larger—both 
in width and in depth. 

The néw cushioned upholstery is also 
considerably deeper and softer. 

This model is equipped with the finest 
electric starting and elcctric lighting system. 
All switches, in a compact switch box, are 
conveniently located on the stccring col- 
umn. Thus in the driving position, with- 
out stretching forward or bending down, 
yoti start the car, drive the car and control 
the clectric horn and all head, side, tail, 
and dash lights. 

This car has left-hand drive and center 
control. 

The tires are larger this 


ear, being 
34 inch by 4 inch all around. 


hese tires 


The Willys-Overland 


Two passenger Roadster $1050 


ee 
Greatest Motor Car 
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A Few of the j 
Model 80| Feat 


Motor 35 h. p. 

New full stream-line bod 
Instrument board in cowl d 
Individual front seats, high 
Tonneau, longer and wider 
Upholstery, deeper and sof 
Windshield, rain Wision, - 
type, built-in 

Crowned fenders 

Electric starter 

Electric lights 

High-tension ignition 
Thermo-syphon cooling 
Five-bearing crankshaft 
Rear axle, floating type 
Spring, rear, 3-4 eliptic, e 
underslung 

Wheel base, 114 inches 
Larger tires, 34” x4" 
Demountable rims—‘one ex 
Left-hand drive 

Beautiful new Brewster gi 
finich 

Complete equipment 
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The Willys-Overland of Canada, Li 
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Rice Loaders of the World Asse- 
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Car Value Ever Offered 
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can be quickly detached from the rims 
which are demountable. One extra rim 
furnished. 

Ignition is high tension magneto, inde- 
pendent of starting and lighting system. It 
requires no dry cells 


Fundamentally the chassis remains as 
before. The front axleis larger; the wheels 
are larger; the frame is heavicr and stouter; 
gears are made of 3% % nickel steel; there 
are integral greasé cups in spring bolts; and 
other mechanical refinements which are 
described in detail in cur new catalogue. 

But otherwise in no possible way could 
we improve the splendid Overland chassis 
that is giving such satisfactory service to 
50,000 nineteen fourtcen owners. 

This new Overland rides with remark- 
able smoothness, taking the ruts and rough 
spots with the ease of the highest priced 
cars. 

There is the famous, powerful, speedy, 
snappy, economical and quiet 35 horsepower 
Overland motor; and a long wheelbase 
of 114 inches. 


~ Company, Toledo, Ohio 


_ Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 











This car comes complete. Electric 
starter, electric lights, built-in windshield, 
mohair top and boot, extra rim, jeweled 
magnetic speedometer, electric horn, robe 
rail, foot rest and curtain box. 

This new model is ready for your 
inspection in practically every city and town 
in the country. 

Dealers are now taking orders. Make 
arrangements now for your demonstration. 


Send Coupon 
For 1915 Catalogue—FREE 


We have just publishcd our new catalog. 
There is one for every body—one for you. -This 
mew book describes and pictures in detail our 
model 80—the greatest Overland. Every one 
should have a copy of this new, interesting and 
instructive book. It is an authority. Send the 
coupon for your copy right now. It is free. 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Dep't. 99 Toledo, Ohio. 


Please send me your 1915 catalogue. 
ea 
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COST ACCOUNTING IN FEEDING 
CATTLE SHOWN 





Results of Experiments Conducted in 
the Corn Belt 


HE importance of keeping accu- 

rate farm records of the cost of 
feeding animals is shown in reports 
giving the profits from feeding on 24 
Jowa farms. 

These records, which were made 
on the corn belt farms of men known 
to be careful and experienced feed- 
ers, were carefully kept for two 
years. The results as reported in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 588, of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 

To determine as accurately as pos- 
sible the cost of feeding farm ani- 
mals cost-accounting records were 
kept for two years on 24 Iowa farms. 
The men selected were leading farm- 
ers in their communities, known to 
be careful and experienced feeders. 
(During the feeding year beginning 
with the fall of 1909 the average 
profit on 961 cattle fed in 22 bunches 
was $2.05 per head, in addition to the 
profits on the hogs following them. 
The prices received were very satis- 
factory. The 1,054 hogs following 
these steers were given extra grain. 
Market prices in the spring of 1910 
were such that a profit of $6.67 per 
hog was secured, thus giving a profit 
of $12.49 per steer when the pork was 
credited to the steers.) 

The following feeding year, 1910-11, 
proved unsatisfaetory, due to prices 
which caused a loss of 78 cents per 
head on 1,138 cattle that were fed on 
28 farms. The 1,646 hogs following 
these steers returned an average 
profit of $3.33, or, when the profit on 
the hogs was credited to the steers, 
the net profit was $3.04 per steer. 

Until systems of cost accounting 
which took into account all the over- 
head charges as well as the main cost 
were used, the expense of feeding was 
underestimated. The following table 
shows the proportionate cost of dif- 
ferent items, based on the cost-ac- 
counting records kept on the 24 Iowa 
PERCENTAGE OF THE VARIOUS EXPENSES 


INCURRED IN CATTLE FEEDING ON 24 
IOWA FARMS: 
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Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per 
Cent | Cent} Cent | Cent wry Cent 
1909 - 10___-| 55.8 | 36.9 1.3 1.6 4.4 100 
1910 - 11___-| 59.9 | 31.8 18. 1.8 4.7 100 























1—Delivered at farm (including freight and in- 
cidental charges.) 
2—Exciusive of shrinkage. 


farms. These figures will vary some- 
what from year to year as the rela- 
tive prices of cattle and feeds change. 
The greatest variation will occur in 
the original cost of the cattle and in 
the cost of the feeds. 

In this table no account was taken 
of the occasional loss of a_ steer, 
which ordinarily averages one-half of 
one per cent of the total number; 
nor were interest, taxes and depre- 
ciation charges on the feeding plant 
considered. Careful study indicates 
that these and _ other incidental 
charges would about offset the value 
of the manure, which is also difficult 
to estimate. In the table interest has 
been charged at 6 per cent on the cost 
of the cattle laid down at the farm. 

The labor percentage was figured 
on the basis of man labor at 16 cents 
an hour, and horse labor at eight 
cents an hour. The labor cost on 49 
bunches of cattle, totaling 2,100 head, 
for an average feeding period of 146 
days was a little over nine and a half 
mills per head. The cost varied from 
four mills to as high as two or three 
cents, dependent on the manner in 
which the cattle were fed. A larger 
feeder figured on one cent per day 
per steer for labor. On 500 head this 
gave him a small profit, which in- 
creased with the number fed. A large 
feeding plant which was operated for 
11 years in Nebraska, and during that 
time fed about 50,000 steers, figured 
its cost at 1.2 cents per head per day. 
While this firm had expensive labor 
and equipment, it nevertheless had 
every convenience for the economical 
handling of the feeds. 

The selling cost, including freight, 
yardage, commission, and other inci- 
dentals, will vary with the distance 
shipped. The total cost on 676 cattle 
shipped from central Iowa to Chicago 
amounted to $3.98 per head, or 31 
cents per hundredweight. This does 
not include shrinkage in transit, 
which would have to be added to 
these costs. As the average shrink- 
age in transit of all classes of cattle 
is about 4 per cent of their live 
weight, the value of this loss in 
weight may be added to the above 
costs and the amount calculated on 
the hundredweight basis. These fig- 
ures give a fair working estimate, as 
ordinarily the freight rate will not 
run much higher, because persons liv- 
ing farther east will either be a short- 
er distance from Chicago or will 
choose some other market still far- 
ther east. Those living farther west 
will, to a great extent, patronize the 
“river” stockyards. A prominent Kan- 
sas feeder estimates, figuring all 
charges, that it costs 50 cents per 
hundredweight to ship from the cen- 
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You can only realize the full measure of Silo Profit by owning (yes owning) a 
fast, dependable filler—one that will stand the racket and by keeping everlastingly 
at it, insure you against loss fyom temporarily idle filling crews orover matured 
q of a broken filler part. 

The amount of time, temper, and cold cash involved is too great to justify a hasty 
choice—a snap purchase made without careful preliminary investigation. 


Waurreitwip Siro Fitters 


Though built along the same general lines ae other knife om balance wheel type 
cutters differ from them in certain distinctive features which make for wonderfully fast ' 
work with minimum power, high elevating qualities, freedom from breakage and 

he Complete Safety of Evenly Maintained Speed 

These differences are simple but uniformly recognized mechanical 
principles—principles which are indisputable and speak for themselves. 
Five sizes—3 to 40 tons per hour with 3% 

0 22 h. p. gasoline engine—wheel or skid mounting, plain or traveling 
cube an every practical device known to fillerdom. Our catalogue is 
yours for the asking—it tellsabout the Whirlwind and its special process 
iron which withstands from 9 to 17 thousand Ibs. per 6q. in. greater 
strains than the standard—that means something to you. 


Wilder-Strong Implement Company 
Monroe, Mich. 









tral part of that State to Chicago, 
this charge varying somewhat with 
the weight of the cattle. 


Tubercular Milk 


HAT the tubercular cow is a men- 

ace to the public health and that 
the tuberculin test is the most relia- 
ble test for finding such cows in the 
herd, are things which must be grant- 
ed. Yet the question remains, how 
shall we apply this test and eliminate 
the diseased cow, and will the elim- 
ination of tubercular cows mean milk 
free from tubercular infection? 

Dairymen hate to be regulated, as 
they look upon it as an imposition 
which will be’ accompanied by possi- 
ble financial loss. Yet if they€onsid- 
ered the serious danger to their fam- 
ilies and the greater possible loss 
from the spread of the disease to the 
balance of their herd, I am sure they 
would willingly apply the test and 
sell the reactors. 

Health officers are prone to lay all 
blame for tubercular milk at Bossie’s 
door. We have legislated in the past 
and will legislate in the future to do 
away with the tubercular cow, which 
is well and good, but do we ever stop 
to think that the cow is but one of 
the sources of infection. City ordi- 
mances are made and enforced, re- 
quiring the tuberculin test of all cows 
supplying milk to the €ity, yet they 
will permit the employment of tuber- 
cular laborers in handling and dis- 
tributing milk in the cities. The ques- 
tion is not which is the greater men- 
ace to pure milk, the tubercular cow 
with an ordinary localized case in 
some other organ than the udder, or 
the tubercular men in the bottling 
room pushing bottle: caps into the 
necks of bottles filled with pure milk? 
They both are serious menaces and 
should be eliminated. Will we ever 
accomplish much toward improving 
our milk supply unless we consider 
both? Our endeavor will be fruitless 
if we disregard either. We can 
slaughter all reactors from now ‘to 
doom’s day and yet have tubercular 
milk unless we also eliminate the tu- 
bercular laborer from milk plants. 

I am sure dairymen would take 
more kindly to our ordinances and 
abide by them more-closely if they 
saw they were not the only ones reg- 
ulated, and that there was an actual 
attempt to get pure milk to the con- 
suming public. 

H. E. DVORACHEK. 

Colorado Agricultural College. 








It Is Important to Stir Milk in Cans 
During Water Cooling 


tes milk in the top of the can just 
above the water level in the cool- 
ing vat cools much more slowly than 
the milk that is below that level, ac- 
cording to experiments just complet- 
ed by the Dairy Division of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. The 
warmer milk in the top of the can 
does not circulate naturally with the 
cold milk at the bottom. The cold 
milk being heavier than the warm 
will remain at the bottom of the can, 
while the warmer and _ therefore 
lighter portion will remain at the top, 
and practically no circulation will 
take place. The transfer of heat in 
this case is very slow; moreover, the 
milk around the sides of the can 
cools much more quickly than that 
in the center of the can. there- 
fore, is important to stir the milk 
while cooling. 

In experiments made with cans 
where the top of the milk was above 
the water level, it was found that the 
milk above that level remains from 
five degrees to 6 degrees warmer than 
the portion below the level. Bacteria 
consequently will develop at a higher 
rate in the top of the milk, and when 
later the milk is mixed, the souring 
of the whole canful will be hastened 
both by reducing the temperature of 
the whole and also by the increased 


number of bacteria in the warmer 
portion. 
In the experiments all the cans 


were cooled by the same method. 


-ice and salt, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The milk in some of the -cans was 
Stirred every 15 minutes while that 
in others was not. The water in the 
cooling tank was 62.6 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The milk that was stirred cool- 


“ed from nearly 90 degrees to slightly 


above 60 degrees in three hours. The 
unstirred milk did not get down to a 
similar temperature for four hours 
and fifteen minutes. Meanwhile, in 
the unstirred milk all the milk above 
the water level in the running water 
was five degrees to six degrees warm- 
er. The comparatively rapid decrease 
in temperature when the milk was 
thoroughly stirred at intervals of 15 
minutes demonstrates the advantage 
of agitating the milk while cooling. 

The advantage of stirring is ‘em- 
phasized by the fact that at the time 
the milk was stirred the temperature 
of the room was over six degrees 
warmer than was the case when the 
unstirred milk was put into the run- 
ning water. The time taken to cool 
the milk in either case, however, is 
too great for good results, and the 
test served best to demonstrate the 
necessity of employing some form of 
milk cooler suitable for farm use, and 
more efficient than running well 
water. 

When ice is plentiful and may be 
had at nominal cost, it is easy to re- 
duce the temperature of the milk to 
40 degrees Fahrenheit. This may be 
done by running the milk or cream 
overt some form of cooler around 
which cracked ice, or a mixture of 
is placed, or through 
which ice water is circulated. 





National Dairy Show at Chicago 


HE National Dairy Show has be- 

come a livestock event in this 
country only second in magnitude 
and* importance to the great In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition. It 
is the great dairy event of the year, 
now being held annually at Chicago, 
in the International Amphitheatre at 
the Stock Yards. This year’s show 
will be on from October 22 to October 
31, 1914. 

Last year the attendance from the 
South showed a large increase over 
previous years. A large party from 
Georgia probably gave that State the 
best representation. Those interest- 
ed in the development of the dairy 
industry could do nothing better than 
to organize a large party from each 
State to attend this show. We hope 
other Southern States will follow 
Georgia’s example and send a large 
delegation to the National Dairy 
Show of 1914. In the variety and 
numbers of dairy cattle, in the educa- 
tional features and demonstrations; 
and in the extensive show of dairy 
equipment and machinery, the show 
is a liberal education for any one in- 
terested in the dairy business. 

Any one interested in progressive 
dairying will be well paid for the time 
and money spent in attending the 
1914 National Dairy Show, October 
22 to 31, inclusive, at Chicago, Ill. 





Sour Milk Not Good for Calves to 
Have 


HAT sour skim milk is not a good 

feed for calves is the opinion of 
E. W. Fox, who has charge of the 
dairy herd at the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

“Tf the milk can be kept at the 
same degree of -sourness all of the 
time, calves will learn to drink it, 
but from my own experience I cannot 
recommend its use,” says Mr. Fox. 
“When fed at varying degrees of 
sourness, skim milk has a tendency 
to cause scours.” 

Where skim milk cannot be fed be- 
fore it sours, it may much better be 
used for some other purpose. 





GOOD TRAINING 


“Yes,” said the manager, “we want a man 
for our information bureau, but he must be 
a man who can answer all sorts of questions 
and not lose his head.” 

“That’s me exactly,” said the .applicant, 
with enthusiasm. “I'm the father of eight 
children,” 
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Oak Ridge 
GUERNSEYS 


(15) 884 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


_..BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 




















HEREFORDS & 
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POLLED HEREFORDS 


Double Standard and Registered. 
No more dehorning; bulls and heifers, calves 
and yearlings. 
Also Hampshire, oy and Shropshire year- 
ling Rams and Ewes; registered. 


neers 






































Have one Shetland Pony, stallion; registered; 
-i¢ yearling. 
“| These Polled Herefords and Sheep will please 
you. Come and see them, or write, 
| Mont Stock F 
onierey stoc arm, Limited 
Trimble, Va. 
j 
€ 
Lee’s Premier eS aaa 1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
niSee Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, -1135 Hereford Bulls 
Keystone Baron ll the Grand Champion Boar at 15 to 20 months old. Big, 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910, sturdy fellows, sired by 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. bulls from the breed’s best 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. tribes. These bulls are 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
we 





H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. R. R. Station Armstrong, on on C. &ARR 











Lady Gemsey’s.Aimable of Oak Ridge 
Aimable’s Lady Gemsey of Oak Ridge 


Since 1912 we have bought no females, but the milk production of 
the herd has been nearly doubled by the introduction o young cows 
. of our own raising. 


Our foundation cows comprise a collection of daughters of such A. 
R. bulls as Fanny’s Sequel, Pride of Day, Sequel’s Monogram, North- 
ern Boy, Glenwood’s hampion, Robinson’s Glenwood Boy, Sandbur, 
ogee s Dory, Lord Mar, Governor of the Chene and seven of 

is sons. 








Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd inthe South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, s—3 EMINENCE KV. 


HOLSTEINS 














Pure bred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE ; 


In the production of milk and butter 
the larger the cow the larger the profit, 
other things being equal. This principle 
has been established through the investi- 
gations of government experts and is gen- 
erally recognized. 

When a cow’s milking days are over, 
size is still an important factor. The big 
Holstein - Friesian , weighing anywhere 
from 1,000 to 1,800 pounds, with her 
clean white fat well distributed through 
her muscular system, proves a most prof- 
itable dairy beef animal. 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 


Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 





Mills Premier Duke No. 176,602 


Oak Ridge Guernseys not only Produce, but Reproduce. 
SUPERBLY BRED BERKSHIRES. 
We can furnish for immediate Le ey = boars. 


Address C. H. Yates, Manager, Oak Ridge, Virginia. 
gilts and pigs of either sex, sired by the following 


great boars: Mills Premier Duke, No. 176,602- 
oa er Prince 3rd, No. 189,420; Black Ar, 
82,898; and Riva)'s Masterpiece, No 

| 136,964. pairs and trios furnished no akin. 


WOODLAWN FARMS mepisered, Shropanire lamba. ower end’ came, 


Aberdeen-Angus 


**By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them”’ 


South Lad 2nd 148754 (bull); calved Sept. 12, 1910; sire, Zara 
15th; dam, Pride 5th of Southgate (imported). 









































A DOLLAR DOWN AND 











' Holsteins and Guernseys | 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 


ne nies 














Merton of Rosemere 174954 (bull), calved Jan. 30, 1913; 
sire, Black Gay by Black Woodlawn (imported); dam, Mar- 


guerite Lass,sired by Golden Gleam 93256, by Back’ Woodlawn. 


Thick Lad of Rosemere 185091 (bull); 
sire, Oakville Quiet Lad 109220, an Interna- 
tional Grand Champion bull; dam, Queen 
Alice C 95125. 


Dale, by Black Woodlawn; dam, Blackbird 
Mary, sired by Brookside Star, by Black 
Woodlawn. 





OCCONESEREE. BARI, 








A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PK DURHAM.NC. 











and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some p ure-bred registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 
calves. All tuberculin tested. 


ELKTON FARM, 








Elkton = Maryland. 
2 Margaret Lass 128964 (cow); sire, Golden J [f = 7 
Black Cap 38 (cow); sire, Woodlawn Black leam, by Black Woodl ; 3 % RE 
Gites Monarch af Rmerson snit Glock Cap ie Dry Westera Starr two erand con: || LHE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. JERSEYS 
12, and the mother of this cow was Binek pion bulls. We are offering Berkshires of the correct type 


Cap 8, making Black Cap 38 a true Black 
Cap cow. 


Blackbird Mary 2nd (cow); sire Black 





Brookside Quality Queen 2nd (cow); 
sire, Black Woodlawn; dam, Quality of 
Meadowbrook, by Zara 5th; as a calf she 
was undefeated in 1907. 


and of the best breeding at reasonable prices. 


MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


WOODLAWN FARMS” is the home of the above and many more of the very best bred 
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DUROC-JERSEYS: Boars only; Sows all 
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OAKWOOD FARM 
































end individual Angus, cattle in America, containing about one thousand acres of choicest booked. Husky, thrifty, Red boars, desqended R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
uegrass pastures and watered by limestone springs, which has made Tennessee famous for d rand champions. $10 up 
its superior race horses, Jerseys and beef cattle, and upon which we have founded an Angus pepey od i a 7 NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
, herd unsurpassed in quality and breeding in America, and offering for sale some young bulls .W. SHAY, Cr 0, N. C. 
r and pepe wean bs Fagg — “~~ as ar te gulet. Lad — “are both | per oo ages oe us . 
Champion bulls; also Roya rince of Cullen (importe and many other bulls of equ 
brocding and meet =. 70a||| JERSEY HEIFER, 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs §%2393.° 
5 Write for complete description of what we have for sale. y g Defender and 
. out of registered sows of best type. Dropped 
: WOODLAWN FARMS eg 
y 
‘ 9 (ANDREW cae Murfreesboro, Tenn. February 16, 1914. 
- E. L. HAMPTON, Owner. 2407 West End Ave., Nashville, Tenn. CHESTER WH ITES Price, $70.00 
~: oO. 1. C.’S ‘ ta If you can not come and see this 
Pure bred stock, all ages, for sale. Pigs 10 wee os heifer, send for her picture. 
C 2 d d 
: “THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE.” ie por cain, no-akes, Out OS Nem eS Uodals” tos “ 
1015 lb, Champion Boar, 
ae BUY HORSES BY MAIL || #288£0-2 setwracw.ve HORSES 
TAMWORTHS 
Running-Walkers Fox-Trotters ss Sa d dlers 
Riding and Driving Horses for all purpo: 
. : peseoses ||| —-TAMWORTH PIGS— , 
Stallions, Mares, Geldings Immuned service boars, @ll ages. English, Cana- Jacks and 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
The Kentucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand Percherons 
¥ ° Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
yf First cost under a positive guarantee. Write to- immuned herd ie the Bouth. Won sie wreeans, Closing 
; / day for literature. cups at eight shows in 1913. Out 
a GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. Sale. 
ddle Stallions, 30 Saddle Mares ot sg ri 
rf ALLEN Ss. EDELEN, Owner, ake tases and Percherons.. Many o e Mare 
Pigs, bred gilts and boars have colts by their side, sired by the an saddle 
Tamworths 
e 25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. * ready for service for sale at Stallions in the State. We have more good fox- 
Soares yamine Stations, Mares Sia, Geldings Sam 0. U2 
le ood individuals offered for sale Iking Stallions, 
t T v3 WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, og 4 we Ue cn tae ee Mares. Write 
| t D. J. LYBROOK. Mgr. R.1, Winston- Salem, N.C. your wants today, as alt of our stook faust be sold 
8) o wind up the esta 
5 SHORTHORNS FOR BEEF AND MILK. POLAND-CHINAS COOK & BROWN, Lexington, Ky. 
of This is the breed that will furnish you with both products. [SAUST’S CHAMPION P POLAND- CHINAS. | A grand lot 
y ere at Se of ay anne ay | grog by the a, Spring pigs, that are bred right, fed right an 
records of the leading shows and markets of Great Britain an th h 
America. ide as cee pera Hg alla aiden Why not get up a club of 25-cent 
a AS MILK PRODUCERS SHORTHORNS L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. subscribers? Get something you 
| take high rank, hav ing established, their claims as a dual-pur- S gerd for a home 
pose bree early milk records of from 8,000 to 12,000 pounds POLAND CHINA PIG without money and without price 
are numerous, and up as high ss 18,075 pounds. The only way to From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. and at the same time help your 
Increase the productiveness of your soil T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. neighbors and your neighborhood 
nat is by the maintenance of livestock. It further information is = J || —because you know the more of 
“ necessary to convince you a ne 0 orn 1s e most prof- + 
we itable breed of cattle, such information will be furnished you on PMeCCM. Spring pigs and bred gilts of the biggest them who read The Progressive 
: application to CHINAS Be eal Sane Ea #soonet || Farmer, the more progressive the 
nd THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, neighborhood is. 
m 13 Dexter Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. Make your neighborhood a reading netgh- 














The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








All rights reserved 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 

The hero 

Joel Turner Chad's host 
Melissa Joel Turner’s daughter 
Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons 
Tad Dillon Joel Turner’s neighbor 
and bitter enemy 

Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel The Schoolmaster 
Major Buford New Friend 


and is overtaken and invited to his home by 
Major Buford. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MARGARET 


He was lonesome by noon and had @ lonely 
dinner, during which he could scarcely real- 
ize that it was really he—Chad—Chad sit- 
ting up at the table alone and being re- 
spectfully waited on by a kinky-headed little 
negro girl—called Thanky-ma’am_ because 
she was born on Thanksgiving day—and he 
wondered what the Turners would think if 
they could see him now—and the school- 
master. Where was the school-master? He 
began to be sorry that he hadn't gone to 
town to try to find him. Perhaps the Ma- 
jor would see him—but how would the Ma- 
jor know the school-master? He was sorry 
he hadn't gone. After dinner he started out- 
doors again. Earth and sky were radiant 
with light. Great white tumbling clouds 
were piled high al] around the horizon—and 
what a long length of sky it was in every 
direction! Down in the mountains, he had 
to look straight up, sometimes, to the 
sky at all. Blackbirds chattered in the ce- 
dars as he went to the yard gate. The field 
outside was full of singing meadow-larks, 
and crows were cawing in the woods be- 
yond, There had been a light shower, and 
on the dead top of a tall tree he saw a buz- 
gard stretching his wings out to the sun. 


SYNOPSIS 
nameless, and 
Chad, with his faithful 
away from their home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed, They meet five 
boys with a dog, ‘‘Whizzer,” and a fight en-~ 
gues between the two dogs and their owners, 
fin which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes a 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,”’ firing in the boy the 
ambition to make a name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft 
of logs. While his elders are attending to 
business, Chad is allowed to roam at will 
over the Capital City, and when he finally 
returns to the station he finds that his party 
has left without him. Determined to overtake 
them, Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, 


Ophaned, friendless, little 


dog, Jack, wander 


see 





The Progressive Farmer’s Complaint Blank 





]F The Progressive Farmer has made mistakes with you, or 

with any of your neighbors, in reference to subscription 
matters, we want to know it, and if we are in error we will 
make it right. To this end we attach this Complaint Blank. 
If there is anything wrong please tell us about it in the fol- 
lowing blank spaces, and cut this out and mail it to us. 


1. If we have your name, postoffice or R. F. D. No. wrong 


on our 
mailing list, please indicate it in the following blank: 


The Progressive Farmer has my name and address as follows: 


Postoffice 


It should be as follows: 


Postoffice 


2. If -you think we have not given you proper credit on your label, 
please fili out the following so we can investigate: 


My label date is I think it should be------------ dteweieecels i 





I sent $_...-- Bad eG Rude cet cen cy 


3. If you have ordered any book, paper or premium that you have 
not received, please write it here: 





Name of Book, Paper or Premium ..__...-.-..------------------------------------ ae 


How earned or when paid for 


4. If you are receiving two copies of The Progressive Farmer and 
want to pay for but one, please look at the labels and tellus exactly to what 


initials, name and postoffice each goes, as follows: 
No. 1 comes to: 





OY Cea Saceccasaechoccancdynesese: SRE NPecbacccstbeetoosis--saece 


No. 2 comes to: 


Postoffice 


Shall we stop No. 1 or No. 2? 
5. If you have heard any neighbors or friends say they have had 
trouble about subscription or other business matters with The Progres- 


sive Farmer, please. give us their names and addresses, that we may 
write them, find out what the trouble is, and straighten the matter out: 


Postoffice.__--- 
Name 


Postoffice 


Name and address of person sending this blank: 


Postoffice 


Date mailed __-- 
(Cut out this blank and 





Past the 
stream with banks 
very water’s edge, 


edge of the woods, 


that were 


rana little 
green to the 
and Chad followed it on 
through the woods, over a worm rail-fence, 
along a sprouting wheat-field, out into a 
pasture in which sheep and cattle were graz- 
ing, and on, past a little hill, where, on the 
next low slope, sat a great white house with 
big white pillars, and Chad climbed on top 
of the stone fence—and sat, looking. On the 
portico stood a tall man in a slouch hat and 
a lady in black. At the foot of the steps a 
head taller than Chad perhaps—was 
rigging up a fishing-pole, A negro boy was 
leading a blaek pony toward the porch, and, 
to his dying day, Chad never fergot the scene 
that followed, For, the next moment, a lit- 
tle figure in a long riding-skirt stood in the 
big doorway and then ran down the steps, 
while a laugh, as joyous as the water run- 
ning at his feet, floated down the slope to his 
ears. He saw the negro stoop, the little girl 
bound lightly to her saddle; he saw her black 
curis shake in the sunlight, again the merry 
laugh tinkled in his ears, and then, with a 
white plume nodding from her black cap, she 
galloped off and disappeared among the 
trees; and Chad sat looking after her—thrill- 
ed, mysteriously thrilled—mysteriously sad- 
dened, straightway. Would he ever see her 
again? 


boy a 


*- * = 

The tall man and the lady in black went 
in-doors, the negro disappeared, and the boy 
at the foot of the steps kept on rigging his 
pole. Several times voices sounded under 
the high creek bank below him, but, quick as 
his ears were, Chad did not hear them, Sud- 
denly there was a cry that startled him, 
and something flashed in the sun over the 
edge of the bank and flopped in the grass, 

“Snowball!’”’ an imperious young voice 
ed below the bank, ‘‘get that fish!” 

On the moment Chad was alert again— 
somebody was fishing down there—and he 
sprang from his perch and ran toward the 
fish just as a woolly head.and-.a jet-black 
face peeped over the bank. 

The pickaninny's eyes were stretched wide 
when he saw the strange figure in coonskin 
cap and moccasins running down on him, his 
face almost blanched with terror, and he 
loosed his hold and, with a cry of fright, 
rolled back out of sight. Chad looked over 
the bank. A boy of his own age was holding 
another pole, and, hearing the little darky 
slide down, he said, sharply: 

“Get that fish, I tell you!” 

“Look dar, Mars’ Dan, look dar!’’ 


The boy looked around and up and stared 
with as much wonder as his little body-ser- 
vant, but with no fear, 


“Howdye!” said Chad; but the white boy 
stared on silently. 

,“Fishin?”’ said Chad, 

“Yes,”’ said Dan, shortly—he 
enough curiosity and he 
his cork, 
again. 

“T’ll git him fer ye,” 
went to the fish and unhooked it and came 
down the bank with the perch in one hand 
and the pole in the other. 


“Whar’s yo’ string?’’ he asked, handing 
the pole to the still trembling darkey. 

“T’ll take it,” said Dan, sticking the butt 
of his cane-pole in the mud. The fish slipped 
through his wet fingers, when Chad passed 
it to him, dropped on the bank, flopped to 
the edge of the creek, and the three boys, 
with the same cry, scrambled for it—Snow- 
ball falling down on it and clutching it in 
both of his black little paws. 

“Dar now!” he shrieked, ‘I got him!” 

“Give him to me,” said Dan, 

“Lemme string him,”’ said the 


“Give him to me, I tell you!’’ And, string- 
ing the fish, Dan took the other pole and 
turned his eyes to his corks, while the pick- 
aninny squatted behind him and Chad climb- 
ed up and sat on the bank—letting his leg 
dangle over. When Dan caught a fish he 
would fling it with a whoop high over the 
bank. After the third fish, the lad was mol- 
lified and got over his ill-temper, He turned 
to Chad: 

“Want to fish?” 

Chad sprang down the bank quickly. 

“Yes,” he said, and he took the other pole 
out of the bank, put on a fresh wriggling 
worm, and moved a little farther down the 
creek where there was an eddy. 

“Ketchin’ any?’’ said a voice above the 
bank and Chad looked up to see still another 
lad, taller by a head than either he or Dan 
—evidently the boy whom he had seen rig- 
ging a pole up at the big house on the hill. 

“Oh, *bout ’leven,’”? said Dan, carelessly, 

“Howdye!”’ said Chad, 

“Howdye!”’ said the other boy, and he, too, 
stared curiously, but Chad had got used to 
people staring at him, 

“Tm goin’ over the big rock,” 
new arrival, and he went down the creek 
and climbed around a steep little cliff, and 
out on a huge rock that hung over the creek, 
where he dropped his hook, He had no cork, 
and Chad knew that he was trying to catch 
catfish. Presently he jerked, and a yellow 
mudcat rose to the surface, fighting desper- 
ately for his life, and Dan and Snowball yell- 
ed crazily. Then Dan pulled out a perch. 

“I got another one,” he shouted. And 
Chad fished silently. They were making ‘a 
mighty big fuss,’’ he thought, “over mighty 
little fish. If he just had a minnow an’ had 
‘em down in the mountains, ‘I Gonnies, he’d 
show ’em what fishin’ was!"” But he began 
to have good luck as it was, Perch after 
perch he pulled out quietly, and he Kept 
Snowball busy stringing them until he had 
five on the string. The boy on the rock was 
watching him and so was the boy near him 

furtively—while Snowball’s admiration was 
won completely, and he grinned and gurgled 
his delight, until Dan lost his temper again 
and spoke to him sharply. Dan did not like 
to be beaten at anything, Pretty soon there 
was a light thunder of hoofs on the turf 
above the bank. A black pony shot around 
the bank and was pulled in at the ‘ 
the ford, and Chad was looking 
dancing black eyes of a little girl 
black velvet cap on her dark curls 
white plume waving from it. 
Chad, and 
the little 
stared at him as all 
and started to ride 

Dan stopped her sharply: 
Margaret, don’t you 
You'll skeer the fish.”’ 


call- 


had shown 
turned his eyes to 
“Get that fish, Snowball,’’ he said 


Chad said; and he 


black boy. 


added the 


edge 
into the 
with a 
and a 


‘“‘Howdye!”’ 
ed curiously, 
swer. She 
had done 
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“Now, 
water, 
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but 
too, 


his heart 
girl did 
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not an- 
the oth- 
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“No, you 
“Fish don't keer 
the little girl 
face flushed. 
terference and 
knowledge of 


won't,’ said 


nothin’ 


Chad, 
about a 


promptly. 
hoss.” But 
stood still, and her brother's 
He resented the stranger’s in- 

his assumption of a better 
fish. 

“Mind your own business,” 
tongue, and the fact that 
back only served to increas 
and make a worse outbreé 
Chad did not understan 
his black face grew 
sprang more alertly 
from his little master. 
conscious, Chad fished, on, 
after perch, but he could not 
on his cork*while the little girl was. so near, 
and more than once he was warned by a sup- 
pressed cry from the pickaninny when to 
pull. Once when he was putting on a worm, 
he saw the little girl watching the process 
with great disgust, and he remembered that 
Melissa would hever bait her own hook. All 
girls were alike, he “reckoned” to himself, 
and when he caught a fish that was unus- 
ually big, he walked over to her. 


trembled on his 
held the words 
ill-humor 
3ut,.if 

did, and 


catching 


perch 


keep eyes 


his 


“I'll give this un to you,” he 


said, 
shrank from it. 


but she 


’way! 
pony. Dan 


“Go she said, and she 
was red in the face by this time, 
How did this piece of poor white trash dare 
to offer a fish to his sister? And this time 
the words came out like the crack of a whip: 


““S’pose you mind your own business!”’ 


turned her 


Chad started as though he had been struck 
and looked around quickly. He said nothing, 
but he stuck the butt of his pole in the mud 
at once and climbed up on the bank again 
and sat there, with his legs hanging over; 
and his own face was not pleasant to see. 
The little girl was riding at a walk up the 
road. Chad kept perfect silence, for he real- 
ized that he had not been minding his own 
business; still he did not like to be told so 
and in such a way. Both corks were shaking 
at the same time now. 


“You got a bite,’’ said Dan, but Chad did 
not move. 

“You got a bite, I tell you,” he said, in 
almost the tone he had used to Snowball, but 
Chad, when the small aristocrat looked 
sharply around, dropped his elbows to his 
knees and his chin into his hand—taking no 
notice. Once he spat dexterously into the 
creek. Dan’s own cork was going under: 

“Snowball!” he cried—‘“jerk!"’ A fish flew 
over Chad’s head. Snowball had run for the 
Other pole at command and jerked, too, but 
the fish was gone and with it the bait. 

“You lost that fish!’ said 
but Chad sat silent—still. 
say something! Dan began to think that the 
stranger was a coward, So presently, to 
show what a great little man he was, he be- 
gan to tease Snowball, who was up on the 
bank unhooking the fish, of which Chad had 
taken no notice. 

“What's your name?” 

“Snowball!"’ shouted 
henchman, obediently. 

“Louder!” 

“S-n-o-w-b-a-]-l-!”" 


“Louder!"’ The little black fellow opened 
his mouth wide. 

“S-N-O-W-B-A-L-L!”’ he shrieked. 

“LOUDER!” 

At last Chad spoke quietly. 

“He can’t holler no louder.” 


“What do you know about it? Louder!’ 
and Dan started menacingly after the little 
darkey: but Chad stepped between. 

*Don’t hit him!’’ 


Now Dan had never struck Snowball in hig 
life, and he would as soon have struck his 
own brother—but he must not be told that 
he couldn't. His face flamed and little Hot- 
spur that he was, he drew his fist back and 
hit Chad full in the chest. Chad leaped 
back to avoid the blow, tumbling Snowball 
down the bank; the two clinched, and, while 
they tussled, Chad heard the other brother 
clambering over the rocks, the beat of hoofs 
coming toward him on the turf, and the lit- 
tle girl’s cry: 

“Don’t you dare touch my brother!” 

Both went down side by side with their 
heads just hanging over the bank, where 
both could see Snowball’s black wool coming 
to the surface in the deep hole, and both 
heard his terrified shrick as he went under 
again. Chad was first to his feet. 

“Git a rail!’”’ he shouted and plunged in, 
but Dan sprang in after him. In three 
strokes, for the current was rather strong, 
Chad had the kinky wool in his hand, and, 
in a few strokes more, the two boys had 
Snowball gasping on the bank. Harry, the 
taller brother, ran forward to help them car- 
ry him up the bank, and they laid him chok- 
ing and bawling on the grass Whip in ene 
hand and with the skirt of her long black 
riding-habit in the other, the little girl stood 
above, looking on—white and frightened. 
The hullabaloo had reached the house and 
General Dean was walking swiftly down the 
hill, with Snowball’'s mammy, topped by a 
red bandanna handkerchief, rushing after 
him and the kitchen servants following. 

“What does this mean?” he said, sternly, 
and Chad was in a strange awe at once—he 
was so tall, and he stood so straight, and his 
eye was so piercing, Few people could lie 
into that eye. The little girl spoke first— 
usually she does speak first, as well as last. 
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(Continued next week) 
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MEETING VIRGINIA FARMERS’ INSTITUTE 


A Notable Session Held at Roanoke, at Which the High Water 
Mark Was Reached in Interest and in Excellent Addresses 


By J. Frank Fooshe 


HE eleventh meeting of the 
Virginia Farmers’ Institute at 
Roanoke last week reached the 
high water mark in the able address- 
es, the live discussions and the inter- 


est sustained throughout the two 
days’ session. No greater tribute 


could be paid these annual gather- 
ings, which have been a great factor 
in the agricultural awakening of the 
Old Dominion, than that of J. A. Tur- 
ner, in his welcome address on the 
part of Roanoke County, when he 
declared that he was “born as a farm- 
er just 10 years ago at the first of 
these institutes.” 

The production of such a man in a 
decade would make these institutes 
worth while, for as President of the 
State Dairymen’s Association he is 
doing great things for the develop- 
ment of the dairy industry. Roanoke 
seems to hold the palm as a meeting 
place for these annual gatherings, as 
nowhere else have the meetings been 
so successful. 

President Westmoreland Davis, one 


of the finest types of the young 
men who overcame the _ adversi- 
ties of war, and the _ recognized 


leader of the farmers of Virginia, in 
his annual address got down to brass 
tacks and dealt with the vital prob- 
lems that confront the farmers of 
this State. With great force he pre- 
sented the need for the adoption of 
the Torrens land system, the enact- 
ment of a law for regulating the com- 
mission business, and the postpone- 
ment of any special session of the 
Legislature for the consideration of 
tax legislation till the report of the 
special tax commission could be had 
and a campaign of education based 
on the facts presented therein be 
conducted. These practical sugges- 
tions met with such hearty response 
on the part of the whole membership 
that at the closing session strong 
resolutions were adopted calling for 
their carrying out. 

“The Education of the Producer,” 
or “The Great Problem of Rural Edu- 
cation,” was handled by President Eg- 
gleston, of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in a masterly address, which 
will be given later. President Eggle- 
ston has got the people of Virginia 
back of him in his efforts for making 
the institution over which he presides 
a greater factor in pushing forward 
all educational work. His announce- 
ments of the enlargement of the pig 
and poultry club work the coming 
season were most warmly welcomed. 

County Agricultural Schools 
OLLOWING President Eggleston, 
J. L. O’Brien, specialist in rural 

education, presented in a striking 
manner concrete instances from va- 
rious Southern States of a forward 
march in education. “In these war- 
like times,” he declared, “the keeping 
of our heads will contribute greatly 
to agricultural education. I am per- 
suaded that something will have to 
be done to stop child marriages. The 
county high school promises more for 
the promotion of agricultural educa- 
tion than the congressional district 
schools, because they are closer to 
the people. It is well worth while to 
plant a high school in every county in 
the South. Jamestown, N. C, has 
such a high school as a community 
center, where board was furnished 
the pupils the past year at the mini- 
mum cost of $4.98 per month per 
pupil.” 

Hon. G. P. Coleman, 
way Commissioner, 
mightily in his address on “Road 
Maintenance and Necessary Road 
Legislation,” by expressing opposition 
to the general principle of toll gates 
for a road maintenance fund. In the 
discussion that followed, these Vir- 
ginia farmers let it be known that 
they propose to maintain the fine 
roads they are building, especially in 


State High- 
stirred things 


the mountain sections, and that they 
are going to stick to the toll gate as 
a source of income till a better plan 
is worked out. 

“It is my observation,” said W. D. 
Saunders, the newly elected State 
Dairyman, “that those farmers who 
have persisted in keeping a few good 
milk cows from year to year are in 
better condition and are producing 
better crops than those who have 
followed general farming. The great 
point in favor of the dairy cow is 
that she is a permanent source of in- 
come, almost wholly removed from 
the speculative features that are 
found in raising beef cattle and va- 
rious crops.” 


A. F. Howard, Superintendent of | 
Creameries, gave some most striking | 


Statistics showing not only the in- 
creased development of these money- 
makers, but the wonderful possibilities 
of still further progress. Ernest Kel- 
ly, of the Department at Washington, 
gave an interesting summary of the 
results of many experiments in Pas- 
teurizing. The power of successful 
experience on the part of the speaker 
was strikingly set forth in the talks 
of James Bellwood, of Richmond, who 
held his hearers spell-bound by his 
story of 25 crops of alfalfa, averaging 
easily a ton each, at a valuation of 
$20 per ton, in seven years on his field 
of 100 acres, which has not had one 
pound of commercial fertilizer on it; 
of D. S. Jones, of Newport News, a 
dairyman of only six years experi- 
ence, who has learned that “The sire, 
if a poor one, is the whole herd”; and 
of C. T. Rice, of the Land and Indus- 
trial Department of the Southern 
Railway, a young man who in five 
years by careful breeding brought up 
his dairy herd of only three cows he 
started with, against his father’s ad- 
vice and judgment, till he had the 
proud distinction a few months ago 
of selling a 16-months’ heifer for $400. 
Need for Tax Reforms 


HE magnitude of the tax problem 

was shown in the interested dis- 
cussion that followed “Tax Reform 
in Virginia,” as presented by Dr. 
Thos. Walker Page, of the University 
of Virginia, and a member of the 
State Commission. “The only hope 
for the adjustment of the taxes of cor- 
porations,” he said, “is the re-adjust- 
ment of taxes on real estate, Before 
these can be straightened out a cor- 
rect principle for taxation must be 
worked out. Unimproved property 
must be made to pay its share of tax 
burden. The tax on thrift and indus- 
try must be removed.” 

Virginia’s increased interest in al- 
falfa, on which she holds the prize 
for the United States, through the 
exhibits of Mr. Bellwood, was shown 
in the close hearing given Willis O. 
Wing, of Columbus, Ohio, one of the 
celebrated alfalfa Wing Brothers. 
For nearly two hours he was called 
upon to answer many questions about 
alfalfa, the successful growing of 
which depends so largely upon the 
use of lime and inoculation. Sweet 
clover he has found most helpful as 
a preparatory crop for growing al- 
falfa. 

In no State is the farm demonstra- 
tion work in higher favor than right 
here in Virginia. This is due to 
things accomplished. State Agent 
Sandy, together with his assistants, 
Messrs. Farrar and Shackleford and 
Miss Agnew, of the Girls’ Canning 
Clubs, are bringing things to pass. 


V. Vaiden, of Farmville, Va., present-" 


ed some remarkable facts, showing 
inmistakably how this great work is 
enriching the State. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary held most 
interesting meetings. They heralded 
with delight the announcement on 
the part of the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad that they are going to fit 
up a department on their exhibition 
train for women’s work. 








WHY 


Is Farming Not More 
Profitable? 


ist-You Spend Too Much Money for Nitrate Fertilizers. 
2nd-Your Land Does Not Contain Enough Humus or 


Vegetable Matter to Digest Properly the Com- 
mercial Fertilizers You Use. 


The growing of leguminous cover crops—clovers, vetch, and alfalfa— 
increases the humus in the soil, and lessens the expenditure for nitro- 
genous fertilizers—the ingredients that cost most and that you should 
not have to buy. By inoculating the seed for these crops with Nitra- 
Germ, they can all be grown most successfully on all soils. The cost 
of inoculating with Nitra-Germ is only $2 per single acre. It is much 
less per acre in larger quantities. Increase your hay crops and the 
fertility of your soil by the use of Nitra-Germ, and at the same time cut 
down the cost of your fertilizers. 


Nitra-Germ in soil form is the best youcan buy. We grow Nitra-Germ ona jelly and 
then train them to live in soil, therefore when they are put into the soil by the farmer they 
are used to soil life; but transfer a jelly or liquid fed germ straight into hard, rough farm 
land and the chances are that the sudden change kills them. Germs in a bottle are of no ben- 
efit to the farmer; they must produce results in the soil. Try Nitra-Germ on your Vetch, 
Clover and Alfalfa this fall. Order now. 


THE NITRA-GERM COMPANY, Butts County, Ga., May 13, 1914. 
Savannah, Ga, 
Gentlemen: 

I followed your instructions on the first alfalfa that I planted, and have made a 
success with it. I find that it is much better to follow peas with alfalfa, inoculate 
the peas and inoculate your alfalfa on a well prepared soil and you are bound to 
make a success. I have just harvested two acres that have produced about 8% 
tons of as fine hay as I ever saw. I can sell the one cutting on my local market for 
$75.00, and I will cut it at least four more times this year. Now you can figure 
five cuttings at the $75.00 and you see what I will get off of the two acres, which 
will be $375.00. With the experience that I have of two years with alfalfa, I 
think it will be the salvation of this country if the people will only take hold of it. 

Yours very respectfully, (Signed) G. W, THORNTON. 


NITRA-GERM COMPANY, 

Savannah, Ga, 
Gentlemen: 
I wish to say I am highly pleased with the Nitra-Germ you sold me for vetch, and 
oats, I planted on what I think is as poor land as you could find in the State. 
The vetch roots are filled with nodules, and the crop is finer than I ever expected 
on the land which heretofore has never made a decent crop. I have given you an 
order for pea inoculation and will plant them on the same land. This shows I now 
believe in improving land with Legumes and Inoculation. 

J. W. BRADFORD.* 


‘Yours truly, (Signed) 
The Nitra-Germ Co., 
Office and Laboratories, SAVANNAH, GA. 


Sumter County, S. C., May 2, 1914. 
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Made Either Portable or Stationary 


Are You Prepared, Mr. Farmer 





TO GIN YOUR COTTON 
TO PICK YOUR PEANUTS 
TO HUSK YOUR CORN 
TO SAW YOUR WOOD a 
Is LABOR CHEAP AND PLENTIFUL, OR [WERE YOU 
INCONVENIENCED LAST YEAR, IF SO 


Reliable !Help 


The best on the market and the cheapest because the value of an en. 
gine should be measured by the number of years it will run at its high- 
est efficiency. 


AMERICA’S STANDARD ENGINE FOR 29 YEARS 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CoO. 
3 MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PETERSBURG, VA. 
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Can be found in the Foos Gasoline 
and Kerosene Engines. 
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Sudan Grass 






























































Advance prices: 1 pound, $1.00; 6 pounds, $5.00. Post- 
age paid. If you do not know about this most wonder- 
ful hay grass, write for descriptive circular. 


THE TEXAS SEED BREEDING FARMS, 
J. L. MITCHELL, Jr., Mgr. Sherman, Texas. 
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Wrightsville Beach 


North Carolina’s Famous Resort. 





Everything Worth While in 


MODERN AMUSEMENTS 


Bathing Music Fishing 
Boating Prizes Dancing 


Most Popular Season. 





WEEK END—and—SUMMER 


Excursion Rates 


VIA THE 


Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Rail- 
road of the South. 





For Schedules. Rates of Fare, etc., see 
TICKET AGENTS, or address, 


W. J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 
Pass. Traf. Mgr., Gen. Pass. Agent, 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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from your own plant.! 


HE smallest country home can have all 
the convenience and comfort of gas for 
lighting and cooking at small cost. 
Milburn Home Lighting Plants for efficiency, 
simplicity and economy are unequalled. Ma- 
chine is compact. Occupies little room. Has 
few parts — all simple — so there is nothing to 
get out of order. Requires practically no 
attention. 
The gas has twelve and one-half 
times the illuminating value of coal 
gas and costs less than coal gas or 
electricity. 
Milburn plants are in sizes to 
meet any and all requirements. 
Write for our illustrated booklet 
on “‘Individual Home Lighting.” 


ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-1426 W. Baltimere St, BALTIMORE, MD Va 
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THE CHICAGO 


VETERINARY 
COLLEGE 


Study veterinary medicine and sur- 
gery in the oldest and foremost vet- 
erinary teaching institution in the 
United States. The South has its 
diseases of livestock same as the 
North. 


Next Session begins Sept. 8th. 
For catalogue address 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M.R.C.V.S., 
2537 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


STAR PEA HULLER 


Our 1912 STAR is Pea 
Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas you need a 
Pea Huller, and if you study 
true economy you will buy 
the best one. There are 
12,000 Star Hullers in use. 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are 
made in four aes, Be to 60 
bushels peas per 

Write for full EE 
and prices. 


Star Pea Haller Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN 














(im proved Star Huller) 








SAVE MONEY! 
On Crimson Clover, Vetches, D. E. Rape, 
Clovers, Grass Seed, Rye, Seed Oats, etc., 
By writing for our cash prices. 
CARTER, VENABLE & CO., Inc., 
Wholesale Seedsmen and Importers 
Address Desk R, Richmond, Va. 
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If you have livestock to sell, now 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 


is the 


Outlook for the South’s Cotton Crop 


(Continued from page 11 this issue) 


resort to temporary expedients with- 
out the aid of the National Govern- 
ment and save the day. That cannot 
be done. No necessity for immediate 
action is imperative unless it be taken 
and taken at once, and unless var- 
rangements are made to finance at 
least 6,000,000 bales of distressed cot- 
ton, damage will be done in the next 
six weeks that the South may not re- 
cover from in years. 

Hundreds of communications have 
reached me from bankers, farmers, 
business men and others couched in 
language that would scarcely bear 
publication. There is every evidence 
that the body of men that is proceed- 
ing to Washington this week is the 
most representative that has ever 
gathered there. It is equally evident 
that any attempt at the play of poli- 
tics by anybody connected with the 
Government or otherwise is going to 
meet with a severe check. These men 
feel that this is a time for patriotism 
and not politics. They are going to 
Washington calmly, not for the pur- 
pose of making a big display and 
howling disaster, but going there 
with an undying determination to see 
that the right thing is done right now 
and done in strict accord with the 
new currency and other laws that 
have been enacted by the Democratic 
} party, and affording ample machinery 
to take care of the situation, and in 
| the end place American cotton, both 

from the standpoint of the producer 

and of the manufacturer, and from 
the viewpoint of the welfare of the 
| Nation itself, upon a pinnacle we 
have little dreamed of. If the textile 
manufacturer in America is given 
promptly a substantial merchant ma- 
rine and if he is awake to his own op- 
portunity he will be quick to de-Ger- 
manize the cloth markets of South 
America and de-Europeanize the Ori- 
ental markets, and extend the com- 
mercial sphere of influence of this 
country in a manner unprecedented, 
and at the same time increase enor- 
mously the income of the man who 
grows the cotton. 

Men tell us that the situation is 
easy to handle, that all we have to do 
is to hold cotton. We are in the an- 
omalous position of having to hold 
cotton and at the same time not being 
able to hold it. Unless some means 
are given the small growers of cotton 
throughout the South who must soon 
be called on to pay bills for fertilizers 
and living expenses during the year, 
the small farmer is ruined and he is 
ruined in the next few weeks. The 
small farmer is in the vast majority, 
which means that disaster would be 
all the greater. 


I trust that every man in the South 
who can possibly do so will avail him- 
self of the cheap rates on at this sea- 
son and go on to this gathering of 
representative men of the South, 
whether he is a regularly appointed 
delegate or not. There are scores of 
other problems connected with cotton 
that ought to be threshed out by the 
Southern Cotton Congress while this 
extraordinary session is in progress 
in the Nation’s Capital, and every 
man in the South who can ought to 
be there. 





GATHER THE CROP AND HOLD IT 


By F. M. Norfleet, Cotton Factor, Memphis 
Tenn. 

ATHER the crop as rapidly as 

possible, store in good pens, be 
in no hurry about ginning and mar- 
| keting. Rather than sell below 10 
cents, hold six months, or a year if 
necessary, and grow more of other 
crops in 1915. 

The crop, on account of favorable 
weather, has cost less to make than 
usual, and the average farmer is bet- 
ter able to market his crop slowly 
than for several years. In the mean- 
time developments in the European 
war will likely occur, and one country 
after another will be able to open 
their ports, and take cotton faster 
than ever before, and so make up for 





lost time. The nations at war are 
so fully prepared, and the area, aside 
from Russia, is so small, that events 
will crowd themselves on each other 
so fast and the demand for the neces- 
sities of life will be so great, that the 
restriction on trade certainly cannot 
last long. If, however, these unfor- 
tunate conditions should continue 
longer than is contemplated, it is in 
the mind and heart of the Govern- 
ment to step in and name a minimum 
price for cotton, below which it shall 
not go, and will no doubt advance a 
reasonable amount on every bale of 
cotton, where farmers, merchants and 
bankers may ask, and thereby relieve 
the necessity for selling any part of 
the crop below actual value. 


WE MUST NOT ATTEMPT TO 
MARKET OUR CROP WHEN 
THERE IS NO DEMAND FOR IT 


By W. T. Williams, Editor Cotton Record, 
Savannah, Ga. 


P TO a week or two ago we had 

the flattering prospect of a fairly 
good cotton crop—a large one in the 
eastern section—and for an active 
market at highly satisfactory prices. 
All this has been suddenly changed 
by the grim specter of a general Eu- 
ropean war. Temporarily the market 
has been destroyed; the speculative 
exchanges have been closed indefin- 
itely, “until further notice,” and there 
are no quotations for spot cotton. All 
interests in the trade are anxiously 
seeking light, and the National Gov- 
ernment has been called on for help. 
With a general war in Europe, the 
impracticability of safe transporta- 
tion and of exchange would cut off 
the foreign demand. Meantime we 
have a crop just preparing for mar- 
ket, afd we find the market sum- 
marily closed. Certainly a situation 
of momentous gravity. We need to 
sell our crop; it cost a great deal of 
money to grow it, and we have to 
meet our obligations. 


Now note this point. All of these 
great powers are torn with internal 
dissensions. Many, if not all, are, and 
have been for a considerable time, 
verging upon a crisis. Everybody 
knows that nothing will bring togeth- 
er unruly factions at home so surely 
and so quickly as a foreign war. No 
matter how they may quarrel among 
themselves, they immediately unite 
and solidify against a foreign foe. 
To effect this result, it may not be 
necessary that the foreign war ac- 
tually comes—it need be only ser- 
iously threatened. It looks in the 
present case as if the great powers of 
Europe were acting in concert to pull 
off a big bluff, to get their various 
peoples to believe that their countries 
were misused, and by so doing, lead 
them to lose sight of their domestic 
grievances. How successful this 
scheme has been, provided this view 
be correct, is abundantly shown in 
the reports from Europe. In all the 
countries the people to a man are 
ready to stand for their flag, and only 
ask to be allowed to meet the enemy. 


If this is the true interpretation of 
the stupendous muddle, it will soon 
be so apparent. Immediately then, 
the war clouds will roll away, and the 
world move along as before. Busi- 
ness will be restored to normal condi- 
tions and our cotton crop will be 
bought and sold at its just value—or 
at least we may so hope. 


If we are wrong, and if contrary to 
all reason and ethics, this terrible 
war should actually materialize, it 
will be necessary for us to prepare to 
meet the issue. For some indefinite 
time it will be imperative that we ex- 
ercise patience and restraint. We 
must not attempt to sell our crop 
with most of the demand kept out 
of the market. In such a case, there 
is no telling how low the price would 
go. The world is full of mills which 
need our cotton. Millions of people 
depend upon the manufacture of our 
cotton for their livelihood. These 
world-mills cannot remain in pro- 
tracted idleness without entailing un- 
told suffering, which sooner or later 
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and up 
Made from tough, 
springy steel wire. Heav- 
ily galvanized by our B. B. Spe- 
cial Analysis Treatment. Strong knots 
hold wires firmly. No slipping—no sagging. 
Over 100 styles for every use. Also lawn fences 
and gates. Buy direct from mill—buy from 
gham, the new heart of steel industry. 
Write for catalogue, sample and prices, 


E. Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 
Fence Dept.10 Birmingham, Ale. 
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must react with awful force upon the 
powers responsible for the war. 

It is to be hoped that the measures 
now being adopted looking to the re- 
lief of the cotton growers will prove 
uncalled for; but if the worst comes 
to the worst, then the growers them- 
selves must certainly do all in their 
means to cooperate with those who 
are striving to protect them. 

The National Government will af- 
ford generous aid to the factors, 
bankers, and merchants who stand 
ready to do their share. We are 
promised only a moderate crop, one 
well within the supposed require- 
ments of the world. We are entitled 
to get a fair price for this cotton, and 
we will get it by acting wisely, and not 
sacrificing it under temporary condi- 
tions of an adverse character,—should 
those conditions, contrary to our be- 
lief, unfortunately arise. 


VIEWS OF MEMPHIS COTTON MEN 


{Obtained by a Special Progressive 
Representative] 

EMPHIS, Tenn., the largest ac- 

tual cotton market in the world, 
is naturally much concerned as to 
the effect the European war will have 
on the price and the handling of the 
1914 crop. President C. A. Lacy of 
the Cotton Exchange has appointed 
a committee which has visited Wash- 
ineton to confer with the Agricul- 
tural Committee of Congress and 
Govenment officials regarding plans 
for financing and handling the crop 
if the war continues to interfere with 
exports. This committee consists of: 

W. E, Love, of Wynne, 
factors, chairman; 

F,. M. Norfleet, of Sledge & Norfleet, cot- 
ton factors; 

T. O,. Vinton; 

J. F. Hunter, 

W. G. Turner. 

A representative of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer called on Mr. C. A. 
Lacy, President of the Cotton Ex- 
change for an expression of his opin- 
ion on the situation. The dominant 
note in Mr. Lacy’s statement was 
rather hopeful. He said in substance 
that he believed this year’s crop 
would bring at least 12 cents a pound 
if the farmers did not become alarm- 
ed and force the crop on the market 
ahd the Government could be induced 
to render aid in financing the holding 
of the crop until conditions cleared 
and improved. He thinks that while 
Germany and Austria usually take 
about 2,500,000 bales, the domestic 
(American) mills will consume 25 per 
cent more than usual and that there- 
fore, with financial arrangements to 
hold the cotton until English and oth- 
er foreign mills can handle it, would 
take care of the situation. 

The Committee from the Cotton 
Exchange is going to Washington to 
lay before Congress plans whereby 
the crop can be handled and thus en- 
able the growers to get a fair price. 
He says by a system of storing and 
bonding which can easily be worked 
out the Government can be made per- 
fectly safe in advancing enough mon- 
ey on stored cotton to save the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. W. E. Love, Chairman of the 
Committee, seemed less optimistic. 
He believes that exports will be cut, 
off to the extent of 6,000,000 bales. 
Even though the main German navy 
is destroyed or bottled up a few un- 
friendly war vessels on the high seas 
will make the risks of shipment too 
great. 

When asked as to prices he called 
attention to the fact that naturally 
the spinners would hammer down 
prices as much as possible, but he 
believes if financial arrangements 
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can be made to hold the cotton which 
would naturally be exported except 
for the war, there is no reason why 
the producers should not get 12% to 
13 cents for the crop, because he be- 
lieves the crop will not be a large one 
and that the world will quickly take 
the crop at good prices as soon as it 
can be safely exported. He thinks 
domestic mills will take at least 20 
per cent more than usual. 

Mr. Love expressed perfect confi- 
dence in the ability of the warehouses 
and such other temporary means as 
could be provided to store all the cot- 
ton which would be necessary to 
maintain the market. But he said 
that local financial resources could 
“not handle the situation because of 
“the danger of holders becoming pan- 
icky and forcing cotton on the mar- 
ket. He said Memphis ‘alone could 
handle the storing of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,0000 bales, if the Government 
gives financial help. 





EFFECT OF WAR ON WHEAT, 
COTTON AND TOBACCO 


Why Export Trade Will Be Paralyz- 
ed—May Hurt Cotton Growers and 
Help Cotton Mills 


HE first result of the war will be 

the demoralization of our foreign 
trade. Until the dominion of the sea 
shall be settled the carrying trade of 
the world will be at a standstill. The 
carrying trade of the world belongs 
to England, Germany and France. 
These countries at war, until it is set- 
tled who controls the sea, no vessel 
will be safe. Therefore, until the 
English fleet be crushed or until it 
destroys the German fleet there will 
be very little travel across the At- 
lantic. Neutral vessels will not be 
permitted to carry articles denomi- 
nated contraband of war. Doubtless 
foodstuffs, coal-oil, cotton, horses and 
mules, as well as all materials which 
could be used for munitions of war, 
will be declared contraband of war 
and when destined to any country at 
war may be taken even from neutral 
vessels by warships of another coun- 
try at war with the country to which 
the vessels are destined. 

As long as there are any German 
war vessels afloat in the Atlantic no 
English or French: vessels can safely 
leave port and no neutral vessels can 
safely carry anything to France or 
Eneland which would be considered 
_contraband of war. 

Ocean transportation, therefore, 
for the next few weeks will be so haz- 
ardous that it must of necessity be al- 
most entirely suspended. This will 
bring about a condition of paralysis 
in all export trade. Arrangements 
will have to be made to finance the 
present cotton crop; otherwise thir- 
teen or fourteen million bales will be 
thrown upon an American market 
prepared to take care of only one- 
third that amount. What will happen 
is plain to everyone; the prices would 
cease to bear any relation to value 
and cotton would cease to have any 
considerable purchasing power. 

It is necessary, it seems to tne, for 
the National Government to make 
some temporary arrangement by 
which relief can be given and the 
cotton crop protected from sacrifice 
sale. 


I understand the new currency law 
is much more elastic and possibly 
relief can be given without additional 
legislation. But if additional legisla- 
tion be needed, Congress is in ses- 
sion and the patriotism and wisdom 
of the American people will demand 
and sanction any measure necessary 
to protect this great crop froin sac- 
rifice. 

It is entirely possible that while 
the result of the war will be much 
higher prices for wheat, possibly al- 
most famine prices, the Government 
will have to give temporary relief to 
the wheat-growers. We have just 
harvested the largest wheat crop ever 
grown, probably 250,000,000 bushels 
of wheat more than ever was grown 
before, and until the dominion of the 
of the seas is settled we cannot sell 


that wheat anywhere. In a lesser de- | 
gree the tobacco crop will be affected, | 
and it is entirely possible that the | 
National Government will find it ad- 
visable, if not necessary, to assist in 
financing these three great crops. 
The one crop which cannot be | 
helped by war is cotton. The effect 
of the war is bound to depress the 
price, even though the seas be opened 
and shipment to England and France 
resumed. On the other hand, the ef- 
fect of the war is likely to be advan- 
tageous to the cotton mills. The Eu- 
ropean mills have largely supplied 
Africa and South America and Asia. 
Our goods have been almost shut out 
of the market. This war turns over, 
for the time being, those markets to 
the American mills, and the American 
cotton mills will probably have cheap 
cotton and a tremendous demand for 
goods. They ought to be able to take 
advantage of this war and perma- 
nently get possession of the markets 
of South America and eastern Asia. 
The opening of the Panama Canal 
on the fifteenth will be a great ad- 
vantage to American commerce.— 
James H. Pou, in News and Observer. 





Woodlawn Farm 


HE writer had the pleasure a 


short time ago of spending the | 
day with Mr. E. L. Hampton, owner | 


of Woodlawn Farm, near Nashville, 
Tenn. This is a magnificent blue- 
grass farm, consisting of about 1,000 
acres of the finest bluegrass pasture 
and farm land, being watered by 
limestone water, making this the 
ideal -location for Mr.: Hampton’s 
chosen efforts, the breeding of Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle. 

Mr. Hampton has founded his herd 
with the offspring of some of the best 
blooded families of the. Aberdeen- 
Angus breed to be found ™ this coun- 
try, and is’ offering for sale young 
bulls and heifers by such noted sires 
as Oakville Quiet Lad. and Kloman, 
both International grand champion 
bulls, also Royal Prince Cullen (im- 
ported) and many other bulls of equal 
breeding and merit. 

Mr. Hampton will gladly answer all 
inquiries giving complete descripiion 
and breeding of same. 

R. B. FARRIS. 


Red Polls Sell Well in Virginia 


N JULY 30 the Curlneck Farm had 

a disposal sale of their herd of 
Red Poll cattle, selling the entire 
herd at auction. 

This was conceded by the Red Poll 
breeders to have been the best herd 
of Red Poll cattle in the South, and 
the writer was very glad to see the 
interest taken by the Red Poll breed- 
ers throughout the country who at- 
tended this' sale. There were buyers 
who attended this sale from nearly 
all of the Southern States as well as 
a number from northern and west- 
ern States, some coming from as far 
west as Iowa, and some from Indiana, 
Ohio, Mississippi and other States. 

The entire herd, consisting of 47 
head, was Sold for a total of $9,050. 
The nine bulls for $2,065, or an aver- 
age of $229.44 per head. Thirty-eight 
cows sold for $6,985 or an average of 
$183,82 per head, making an average 
for the herd of $192.55: 

The writer was also very glad to 
see that a number of these choice 
bred animals and especially good in- 
dividuals stayed in the South. A ma- 
jority stayed in Virginia, about 15 
head went to South Carolina and a 
number went as far West as Iowa. 

R. B. FARRIS. 


What They All Said 

HE Aueust 1, issue of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer has just reached 
me, and I am so well pleased with it 
and regard it of such value that I 
want you to send me 25 copies at 
once, as I wish to give them to some 
of my friends, hoping thereby to help 
them see wherein they can make 
some improvement on their way of 
farming. Send bill for the extra co- 
pies and I will remit for same.—A. J. 











Ingram, Valdosta, Ga. 





THIRTY DAY OFFER 


OF 


Oak Ridge 
TAMWORTHS 


During the next thirty days we 
will offer 80 Spring Pigs at $30 
per pair, not akin, healthy stock, 
from our International Prize 
Winning Herd. 








ADDRESS 


C. H. YATES, Manager, 


OAK RIDGE, VIRGINIA. 




















Bates Light 


Weight All Steel Oil Tractor 








GIBSON, N C. June 9} 
MR. E. S, RUDD, Salesman, Laurinburg, N. C. : ities 
Dear Sir—Your letter in regard to Bates All Steel Tractor to hand. In reply I bex 
to state that the engine has done for me all claimed by your company. On heavy boi- 
tom land and deep sand it was equally satisfactory. It broke the amount of land per 
day on the amount of oil claimed by the company. . 
While I cannot now tell what will be the yield of m i 
} : : y crop, I will say that at pres- 
ent my cotton is far ahead of what it usually is at this time of the year, aml feel ‘aie in 
saying that my crop is the best it has ever been on June 20th. 
K ite. Very truly, B. F. PEELE. 
. S.—Since writing this letter I have been over a field, one-half of which was 
broken with this engine, the other not. The half broken by the engine is a third 
larger and greener than the other half. 
We give above a cut of Mr. Peele’s Tractor plowing in deep sand, and his | int 
THIS IS THE TRACTOR FOR YOU TO BUY, because it is light in welcht at oi ae eae the 
ground; it can be driven in safety over light bridges. It will run two 70-saw cotton gin outiits. it 
will rete —, aey, ir it will buy Ahh gg Bie plows 10 to 12 inches deep with a har- 
le ates Iractor is guarantee 0 Dw 
gears are made of steel, guarentecd not to break. ne oo ore ae 


Write for Catalog and general information on the Bates Tractor. 


E. S. RUDD, Agent, - - Laurinburg, N. C. 











BINNS 


Here's the HUSTLER Saw Mill), 


venre HEARD $8 MUCK ABBUT—buiit especially to saw lumber better ond cuicker 

z an any other mill, and to /ast Jomger. it is the lightest running, fasicct cutting 

4 Se, in? mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and Satistactory, Has thir tomous 

— 4) rey erty ara es works, the best ever invented, wire cable cvs, steel 
a KS, Stee} dogs, automatic offset of the log wh i ach, pri 

Re feceder, steel lined carriage. _—~ 





Capacity 


Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


a 
Every pert guaranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write today for Catalog. 





When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Buie’s Creek Academy. 





Founded by present Principal in 1887. 
railroad, in a healthful community. 


pression under able, experienced teachers. 


Quiet country village, four and one-half miles from 
i Twelve college men and women in faculty. 500 
students last year from 60 counties, 4 states and Cuba. 
department of Music—Vocal, Band and Piano. 


Matron and Lady Principal. Good Christian homes for boys and young men. 
ous influences thrown around students. For catalogue, address 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 





Good Business Course. Strong 
Seven new pianos installed. Artand Ex- 
New $15,000 dormitory for girls, in charge of 
Best of religi- 











1859 


NEW BUILDING 





MONT AMOENA SEMINARY 


NOTED FOR HEALTH 


Ideal Home and Excellent School for Country Girls. 
Courses in English, Classics, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Our Catalogue will deeply interest you. Address , 


REV. R. A. GOODMAN, President, 


1914] 


LOW RATES 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 











SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE— Christian School in the heart 


ings, electric lights. College and University trained_teachers. 


Expression, Art, Bible and Sunday School T 
month. Board on the cooperative plan at cost. 


J. C. INGRAM, Principal, 


eacher-Training Courses. 


of the mountains. Four build- 
Thorough Literary, Music, Voice, 
Tuition $1.00 to $3.00 per 


Fall term begins Aug. 25. Write for catalog. 


SYLVA, N. C. 








YOUNG WOMEN 


Do you want an Education? Sane, 
Sound, Thorough? You can get it. 


Southern Presbyte- 
rian College 


— a 


Conservatory of Music 


Is doing just this work. Faculty 
of twenty-six experienced teach- 
ers; brick building; all modern 
conveniences. 
_ THE COST IS VERY REASONABLE. 
_ Write for Catalog, it will interest 
you. 
C. G. VARDELL, D. D., 
Red Springs, N. C. 

















La? Ud Tn ie pe 
A Leading Boarding School for Two Hun- 
dred and Fifty Students. Prepares for 
College, for Busi for hi or for 
Life. Established 1888. Wide Patronage. 
Reasonable Rates. 
IN THE HEALTHFUL PIEDMONT 
REGION NEAR GREENSBORO, N. C. 
For Illustrated Catal Vi . 
<= 
W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 
1838 (CONSOLIDATED 
1914 Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 

STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Dean 
New college building, completely equipped and 
modero laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities furnish 400 clinical beds; individual 
instruction; Experienced Faculty; practical curticn- 
lom. 77th session opens September 15, 1914, 
For catalogue or information address: 
J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay St, RICHMOND, VA, 


























Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location, 
Deep well water. Twenty-four years without a sin- 
gle case of dangerous sickness, Clean athletics, Two 
gymnasiums. No hazing. 

A distinguished Bostonian writes:—"Ot 
all the collegesI have visited in six years as Inter- 
national Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the 
Spirit of Elon College seems to be the most genuinely 
Christian.”"—Karl Lehman. Write now for Cata- 
logue and views, Pree W. A. HARPER, 

Box 57 ELON Cotrecez, N. CG 


THE SCROOL ITS PUPILS PRAISEX 
J) vor Seonisnenstet tas NO 


—or their parents—why they love this 
ea school, Ask any questions about our unique 
‘> > 



















buildings, superb location, superior faculty, 
thorough college preparation, standards of 
ia honor, home comforts and all-round athlet- 
Ce ics. Write for their names and addresres. 


Bingham School 


The Oldest Boys’ School in the South. 
An unusual and scholarly builder of 
highest-typed manhood. Has been 
conducted for 120 years by three gen- 
erations of Binghams. During the 
past 80 years students have come 
from the U. S. 








. A military system which helps 
#0 make citizens. U.S. Army Officer de- 


year. Write for catalogue 


lie, N.C. Established 1798 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





Cc. C. WRIGHT, E 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-l ecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors:| © W. DABBS, Presidont South Carolina Farmers’ Union 








i Farmers’ Union 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


AUGUST 
(1) ‘Need of More Winter Cover Crops; 
Coéperation in Buying Seed.’’ 
(2) “Can Our Local Union Coéperate in 


Making a Fair Exhibit or Should 
This Be Left to Individuals?” 
SEPTEMBER 
(1) “Are Our Crops Fairly Graded on 
Our Local Markets? What Can 
We Do?” 
“How Can We Develop a Farm Sys- 
tem to Minimize Periods of Idle- 
ness and Excess of Labor?” 


OCTOBER 
(1) “Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ating to Help Brethren in Cases of 
Sickness?” 
(2) “Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ative Fire and Other Lines of Mu- 
tual Insurance?” 


(2 
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tailed. Open-air athletics most of the 


COL. R, BINGHAM, Supt., R.F.D. Rox 5 
Ashevil! 








WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Offers unsurpassed advantages for 
the education of young ladies. Large 
and able faculties in all departments. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. Gym- 
nasium and Swimming Pool. Students 
have free access to State Library of 
100,000 volumes. Health record re- 
markable. Terms moderate. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


JAMES NELSON, D. D., LL. D., 


PRESIDENT. 




















CATAWBA COLLEGE 
(Co-educational) 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 1, 1014. 


Expenses Moderate, running from $140 to $200 
for the entire year. 


ough. Course of study a high standard. 
Business Courses. Music, Art and Expression, 
For further information write for catalogue to 
REV. J. D. ANDREW, Pres., 


The School has had a steady growth during the year as 
will be seen from the enrollment. For the year ending 
June 4, 1913, the enrollment was 113; for the year ending 
May 27, 1914, it was 140. 74in the music department alone, 


A strong faculty of trained men and women. Work thor- 
Literary and 


NEWTON, N.C. 














CINCINNATI VETERINARY 


oto) BR acy 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 
SALEM, VA, 
LOCATION—Situated in the famous Ro- 
anoke Valley, unsurpassed for health- 
ful climate and grandeur of surround- 

ing mountain scenery. 

RANK—A Standard American College 
for men—its A.B. degree accepted by 
best American universities. 

COURSES—Courses for degrees arranged 
in groups, preparing for life and look- 
ing to the various professions. 

FACILITIES—A strong faculty of nine- 
teen; library of 24,000 volumes; work- 
ing laboratories; eight buildings, in- 
cluding new dormitory system of five 
sections, 250 feet in length, and hand- 
some new gymnasium. 


Roanoke emphasizes the character ° 
cies in higher education. es sgn 


ixty-second session begins Sept. 16 14- 
Catalog and illustrated circular address oo oe 


J. A. Morehead, President. 
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ACCREDITED BY U.S. DEPT. AGRICULTURE 


“Confers the Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine. (D.V. M.) 


Write now for Free Catalogue 
$116 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 0. 








book. Address - 
Prof. and Mrs. Geo, F. Winston, Principals 
3100 R St., N. W., > Ww 


MADISON HALL SCHOOL For Young Women 
and Girls. College and Elective Courses. Music, Art 
Expression, Modern Languages, Domestic Science. Ed 
ucational advantages of Washington. Illustrated year 


ashington. D.C, 





HOW ABOUT YOUR NEIGHBORS? 











scribe 


If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies, 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 








APPLYING THE ROCHDALE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF COOPERATION 


An Explanation of the Essential Fea- 
tures of the System as Conducted 
in England and in Minnesota 


a 3 HE Rochdale principle of doing 





business at the regular level of 

prices that prevail in the com- 
munity is so different from the price- 
breaking method 
usually employed 
by inexperienced 
cooperators’ that 
it makes it more 
dificult to apply. 
The Rochdale co- 
Operator gets his 
goods, “at cost”, 
but he must pay 
the usual margin 
of profit at his 
store when each 
individual transac- 
tion takes place, just as he would pay 
at any other store. In paying to the 
cooperative store the regular price 
for goods he pays no more than he 
would have to pay to some private 
profit-taking store if his own codper- 
ative store did not exist. But period- 
ically he is paid back the excess 
which he pays in, after allowing capi- 
tal the legal rate of interest, and pay- 
ing salaries and expenses and setting 
aside the usual reserve to cover de- 
preciation, and for’ expansion of the 
business. 


Profit-sharing Theory 


HE theory of “profit-making” in 
associations of consumers has 
been vividly explained by a prominent 
English leader in the . codperative 
movement in the following manner: 
“A number of men and women 
combine and start a codperative 
store, agreeing for reasons of con- 
venience to sell their goods to one 
another at the ordinary shop-keeper’s 
prices, and divide the surplus later in 
proportion to their purchases under 
the name of dividend. They save the 
retailer’s profit and obtain their goods 
at what they would have cost the 
shop-keeper, plus the expense of dis- 
tribution; they save the surplus but 
they make no commercial profit. If 
a number of stores combine together 
to establish a wholesale agency for 
purchasing directly from the manu- 
facturer or producer, they save all 
middle profits but make no profits for 
themselves. The net result is the 
same as if they sold their goods at 
once at cost price.” 

In all Rochdale codperative stores 
what we usually call “profits” are 
treated as surplus and are divided 
pro rata upon the amount of pur- 
chases made by each member. In 
getting back this surplus he simply 
gets back the overplus he paid in 
when he made purchases, and as the 
surplus is what is left after satisfying 
capital by paying its legal hire and 
after paying rents, clerk hire and all 
expenses incurred, it represents an 
overplus that properly belongs to 


MR. GREEN. 





those who paid it in. 


Economic Principle 


ROFIT,” in the economic sense of 

“qa pecuniary gain” accruing from 
commercial transactions between two 
persons, cannot exist in consumers’ 
cooperation, wherein buyer and seller 
are practically one person. The de- 
vice, which is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Rochdale system, of 
charging retail prices current in the 
ordinary markets and returning the 
margin upon cost—‘“‘the fund com- 
monly known as profit’—to those 
who had paid it in purchasing the 
goods, has been found equitable, 
sound and practical. Something over 
150 stores in Minnesota have been es- 
tablished under the English Rochdale 
plan, with slight modifications, by 
the Right Relationship League. The 
“profits” are divided on patronage 
and all purchases are included except 
the things that are sold for less than 
5 per cent gross. Unless the goods 
sold carry a price that amounts to as 
much as 5 per cent above cost the 
tickets for such goods are marked 
“net” and do not carry any patronage 
dividend. Where competition is 
sharp on certain staple goods it is 
important that a provision be made 
similar to this, for it would be unwise 
and unjust to include in patronage 
dividends goods that are sold practi- 
cally at cost, and I am glad to note 
here that some of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion enterprises that are operating on 
the Rochdale plan in North Carolina 
have embodied in their by-laws a fea- 
ture for marking their purchase tick- 
ets “net” for goods that do not carry 
as much as 5 per cent gross above 
cost. 


The Human Side of Codperation 


N BUILDING the coéperative struc- 

ture the most important,and yet the 
most difficult, side to deal with is the 
human side. While many of the dis- 
tributive enterprises promoted 
through the influence of the Farm- 
ers’ Union are simply joint stock 
companies depending upon the Union 
sentiment for patronage, we have 
quite a number of companies or asso 
ciations that have embodied the 
Rochdale feature in their by-laws 
and others are making this amends 
ment. On this basis the true codper< 
ative seed has been planted and its 
growth will be limited only by the 
amount of loyalty and patronage 
that is extended. It depends upon the 
human action of the individual units. 
If each human being that professes 
loyalty will consider that his trade or 
patronage is the most important as< 
set that he possesses he will be care« 
ful how he invests it. We are going’ 
to invest this tangible and valuable 
asset either in our own cooperative 
business, which will return the sur 
plus to those who make the invest- 
ment, or we are going to donate it to 
some private profit-taking agency 
that keeps all the results of our pa- 
tronage investment. We have been 
using it heretofore to build up pri- 
vate fortunes for others and we have 
built a lot of them. In fact, practi- 
cally all the profits of agriculture, to- 
gether with most of the profits that 
have arisen from the enhancement 
of the value of lands, have been ac- 
quired by those who have done noth- 
ing to create values, but who merely 
accumulate what others produced—- 
reaped the profits of other men’s in- 
dustry. When business and com- 
mercial industries are put upon the 
participating basis, letting patronage 
and labor acquire the surplus which 
they produce, there will be fewer 
glaring and criminal inequalities to 
disgrace our civilization. 


The Heroes of This Movement 


ig I were asked to point out the 
real heroes of the Farmers’ Union I 
would refer you to the faithful offi- 
cers of the local Unions who attend 
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Saturday, August 15, 1914] 


the meetings regularly and are all 
the time encouraging the members 
to attend and become active in all 
sorts of community codperation, 


What Are the Possibilities ? 


ITH the Rochdale principle of co- 

Operation applied to business and 
organized industry can you imagine 
the result in ten years? Ten years 
seems too long. Suppose the organ- 
ized farmers in every locality should 
decide to invest all their trade and 
patronage in their own cooperative 
associations just one year, on the 
same level of prices now current in 
business, how many substantial brick 
buildings would it be possible for 
them to erect and own at the end of 
the year period? You can answer 
this question more intelligently if 
you will take an inventory of the 
handsome stores and warehouse 
buildings that the investment of your 
patronage built for other people in 
various towns last year. If we could 
make it soak deeply into the minds 
of our members that their patronage 
is the most important asset they pos- 
sess, if they will keep on investing 
it in their codperative business, they 
would quit committing business sui- 
cide by deserting their own places 
of business to swallow the puny baits 
thrown out by private competitors. 





Some Farmers’ Union Notes From 
South Carolina 


N August 1 the writer, Mr. B. 

Herns, member of the Executive 
Committee of the State Union, and 
Col. E. J. Watson, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, went 
from Columbia to 
Center Local Un- 
ion, about 20 miles 
over in Lexington 
County, to the 
sixth annual rally 
of this progressive 
Union. 

Mr. Harris spoke 
on the need of soil 
building and how 
it is to be done; Col. Watson on the 
abuse of the use of commercial fertil- 
izers; and the writer on “What the 
Union has done, and what can be done 
through the Union.” He also called 
the attention of the Union to the call 
for information as to the tonnage of 
fertilizing material that the Unions 
will need for next year that the State 
Executive Committee may be able to 
contract for the same, and discussed 
the panic in cotton prices that the 
war in Europe has brought on. 


* Ke 


The dinner was the best of the 
many good dinners these good people 
have served. In accordance with an- 
nouncements made last year, there 
were 12 or 14 head of dairy cows, six 
or seven pigs, and a dozen pounds of 
butter entered for prizes. Mr. B. 
Harris shipped to’Columbia a month- 
old bull calf from one of his fine Jer- 
seys as a prize for the best cow. The 
State’s Agricultural Car was a sight 
as it drove from Columbia over 20 
miles of the Capital-to-Capital high- 
way with the calf crate tied on the 
left running board and the dignified 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and no 
less dignified former President of the 
State Union, petting the calf and try- 
ing to reconcile it to this mode of 
travel. 





MR. DABBS 


First prize cow, Manuel Long; second, J. 
H. Price. 

First pound of butter, Mrs. J. H. Price; 
second, Mrs. Lemuel Seay, 

First pig, W, H, Hendrix; second pig, H. 
D, Herman, 

Next year these good people prom- 
ise something much better. 

* * ® ne 

The Executive Committee of the 
State Union has mapped out field 
work for reviving the Union in sev- 
eral counties. The President is au- 
thorized to put in the field as many 
organizers as he can secure. The ru- 
ral credit societies now being organ- 
ized in the Union, and the fertilizer 
contracts that it appears the Union 
will be able to make for its member- 


ship ought to bring all the good 
farmers into its ranks. : 
* * 

Probably the most important action 
of the Committee today was the call 
for the re-assembling of the Southern 
Cotton Congress. We believe the im- 
pending disaster is so great that ev- 
ery interest of the South must be 
lined up at once for concerted action 
to save the value of cotton to its 
people. The Farmers’ Union of South 
Carolina is taking the lead in this 
move. On the streets of Columbia it 
is being talked of with more earnest- 
ness than the war news from Europe. 
It is being proposed that the bankers 
get together and underwrite every 
bale of distressed cotton in the State 
and absolutely hold it until the war is 
over and the world’s commerce has 
settled down. It is proposed to have 
the State underwrite the cotton 
bonds made necessary by such a pro- 
cedure on the part of the banks. 

x Ox 

Fully believing that we must meet 
at the earliest practicable date to 
plan a method of saving the cotton 
crop of the State and of the South, 
the writer endorses what Theo. H. 
Price says in his,supplement to Com- 
merce and Finance of July 26, that 
because of its enormous cost the ex- 
pected war cannot occur. But even if 
this is the correct view, the excite- 
ment of the times has already cost 
the State of South Carolina 20 million 
dollars, and the South 200 million dol- 
lars, unless some kind of finance can 
be devised to keep from letting any 
cotton go at the ruinous prices quoted 
today. E. W. D. 





South Carolina Farmers’ Union Re- 
minds McAdoo of a Mistake 


ON. W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary. :— 

We, the undersigned Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Cotton Ware- 
housing and Marketing of the South 
Carolina State Farmers’ Union, hav- 
ing full power to act for the same, 
and under the instruction of the State 
Union at the recent annual meeting 
in Anderson, S. C., desire to express 
to you our appreciation of the recent 
announcement that you will again 
deposit Treasury funds with certain 
banks in the agricultural states to aid 
in the movement of crops. We also 
note with pleasure that you will give 
a longer time limit if necessary than 
you did last year. However, we re- 
gret to see that you have designated 
banks in the same cities as last year 
to handle these deposits. Our obser- 
vation of the working of the plan last 
year was that many of the banks in 
which you deposited this fund were 
not in accord with your policy, and 
required 6 per cent for the funds you 
let them have at 2 per cent, and in 
some instances required that 25 per 
cent of the sum borrowed stay on de- 
posit, thus making this money cost 
some country banks as mucly 8 per 
cent. 

To a large extent this policy de- 
feated the object and aim of your 
action, viz: that cheap currency 
should be abundant in the farming 
districts. We do hereby urge upon 
you that you deposit these Govern- 
ment funds with the banks that come 
closest to the farmers, and not re- 
quire these banks to pay tribute to 
intermediary banks who are not in 
sympathy with the farmers, nor with 
their purposes. We believe that with 
a little more bookkeeping this can 
be done, and under the direction and 
control of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the supervision of 
bank examiners, that you and the 
Treasury will be just as secure as 
when you deal with larger banks. 

Assuring you of our high consider- 
ation, we beg to subscribe ourselves, 

THE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE 

FARMERS’ UNION. 

By E. W. Dabbs, President and Chair- 
man; J. B. Whetsell, Vice-Presi- 
dent; R. M. Cooper, B. Harris, J. 
W. Shealy, Executive Committee. 

Attest: J. Whitner Reid, Secretary. 

Committee. 
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Our Educational Directory ‘| 


Oak Ridge Institute 





Sixty-third 
Year 









NEW $30,000 ALUMNI BUILDING 
IX buildings, 350 acres in campus, athletic fields, and farm. Steam heat, 
shower baths, gymnasium. Over 200 boarding students annually for the 
past thirty years. Prepares for College, for Business, for Life. Students 
study under teachers, at night, in study hall. Fall season opens’ September 
16th. ‘Terms reasonable. Write for illustrated catalogue. Address 


OAK RIDGE INSTITUTE : OAK RIDGE,N: CG 











Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


— 
} 





“Merit, the Measure of Success.” 





A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 
versity. Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 
leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops self- 
control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splen- 
did athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under $225, 
Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated catalogue, 
sent free, Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 











BLACKSTONE ACADEMY 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
Offers instructions in 5 Offers course in : 
English, History, Mathematics, French, Gregg Shorthand, sysiem taught in 76% 
German, Latin, Science. of Business Colleges. Bi 
horough preparation in small classes un- Touch system of typewriting, department 
der direction of college graduates. equipved with Underwood, Remington and 
Certificates accepted in colleges and Smith machines. . 
universities. Bookkeeping, both single and double 
entry. Business penmanship. 


Large corps of exverienced teachers, small classes, individual instruction. Management dis- 
tinctly Christian. New building with all modern conveniences will be completed by September. 
For Catalogues and Further Information, Address 


E. S. LIGON, President. 











Our Summer Rates 


Will save you from $10 to $17 on a Life Scholarship. Enter now and be 
ready to accept a good position in the fall. Every full graduate is assured 
an excellent situation. This is the school you will attend if you inves- 





tigate. For Catalog and New College Journal address 
* ie 
INCORPORATED — 
RALEIGH, N. C. or CHARLOTTE, N. C. a 
“ft 











East Carolina Teachers Training School. 


A State School to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina, Every energy is di- 
rected to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agreetoteach. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber 22, 1914. For catalog or other information address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Greenville, S. C. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Agricultural and “Mechanical College, 


BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA. ¥ ; 

Thirteen degree courses in Agriculture, Engineering and Applied Science. Two-year 
course in Agriculture and Farmers’ Winter Courses. 

Apply to Registrar for catalogue. J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 




















1837 
THOROUGH 


GUILFORD COLLEGE = 1914 


HIGH MORAL TONE 7 IDEAL LOCATION 
Six Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
ookkeeping and Banking, Expression . ‘ 
Ten Buildings With All Modern Conveniences Athletic Field 
EXPENSES LOW ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 


For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL. D., President 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 





‘editions made 














MACHINERY | 


For Sale—Good saw-mill, 

er, $400. Mrs. W. F. 

N. C., Route 3, 
Twelve 

gine, 

gain, 





engine and boil- 
McDade, Rougemont, 
-— Horse “Waterloo - Boy ‘Gasoline En- 
mounted, two hundred dollars. Bar- 
R. F, Holman, Snow C amp, iv. 'G. 


~ Bargains—Engines — Steam, oil, 
new or second-hand; all sizes, 
ers, belting, etc. 
Co., Littleton, N. C. 


Will exchange molasses cooker and rocker 
furnace, manure spreader, 3- horsepower gas- 
-Oline engine, power or hand churn and but- 
terworker, for livestock. J. H. Boelte, News 
Ferry, Va, 


“Shock Loader’’—This device will 
whole shock of corn on wagon, 
wagon to stack or shredder table in one 
minute, Saves the disagreeable work of 
tearing down shock and loading by hand. 
It’s strong, durable, easy to operate; saves 
labor and time, and costs less than thirty 
dollars, If interested, write to H. C. Mackie, 
Granite Falls, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED | 


LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 


Never a winter rolls around but what we 
get dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
we get as many.more letters from farm own- 
ers who want such men, 

If you have lands for sale, if you are 
looking for a position, or if you want to em- 
Ploy good men—go after them now. Don’t 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone. 

Our classified columns are eagerly and 
closely read for such announcements and for 
a few pennies a week you can find just 
what you are looking for. 

Then you'll be ready to start the new 
year with definite plans, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on 
Address Advertising Department, 


gasoline, 
Gins, thresh- 
‘Tate Machinery Supply 








load a 
and from 








request, 





Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros., Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga, 


“Who wants experienced read estate, 
farm manager or overseer? Result getter; 
35; best references; sober. Can furnish of- 
fice or farm help if desired. State salary. 
“B,” ‘ Bogue C c ‘hitto, Miss, 





office, 


~ Salesms in—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you, Fiedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box C23.’ 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, , Alabama, 


Wanted Live, energetic, hustling tenants 
for several farms in highest state of cultiva- 
tion, in the Meherrin River Valley, in 
Brunswick County, Virginia. Some of these 
farms admirably adapted to growth of 
bright tobacco. Good dwellings, barns and 
stables, etc, Great opportunity for right 
kind of men, W. W. Meredith, Lawrence- 
ville, Virginia, 


] POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—By married man of education, 
experience and success in other business po- 
sition as Manager of farm. Can furnish very 
best references as to character and ability. 























Brought up on the farm and want to get 
back for advantages of out-door life. Ad- 
dress G.; 408 N. Bloodworth, St., Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
BERKSHIRES 

For Sale Berkshire Boar—Seven months 
old; fine individual; no better bred one to 
be found; registered. Write, W. A. McBray- 

Gree nville, a f 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

, riste red es Pigs 

Elmw ood, _N. 


South View Farm, 





oO. I. ©, 
Silver's 
Crouse, N. 
I have a nice lot of O. I, G P 


only offer the best for sale. H. A 
Hickory, N. c. : 





o I. G Pigs 


strain; registered. 
Ramsey Bros., ¢ 


igs, and 
3olick, 


Duroc-Jerse ys—Pedigre ed pigs at price of 
common stock, Best blood lines Thomas 
D. Beall, Broad Oaks Farm, Bedford C ity, , Va 

POLAND-CHINAS, 


~“Poland- -China Pigs—Re ady to ship. §s 
faction guaranteed, 
Round Hill, Va. 


Satis- 
Thomas & Chamings, 








ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Angus Cattle—Bull calves, 
ers. 
Rose 


cows and heit- 
An exceptionally fine mature herd bull, 
Dale Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Va. 
GUERNSEYS 
Registered and grade 
J. P. Fletcher, 


Guernseys tor sale, 


Fletcher, N. C. 
JERSEYS. 
For Sale—Choice Je rsey Cows 
Write today. Mrs, J. C. Pass, 
Farm, Faison, N. C. 











and Heifers. 
Shelford Dairy 


bred bull 
reasonable, re 5B, 
Salem, Va, 


~“Bulls—Richly 
Prices 
Lewis, 


Registered Jersey 
calves for sale. 
Gordon, Fort 


Fifteen Young Jerse y Heife rs—From ‘grade 
cows, by Biltmore bull. Also one mare colt, 
two and a half years, half Standard bred. 
Ernest H. Kaminer, Arden, N. € 


HHOLSTEINS, 
‘“Beacondale 


He rd’”’—Ne wportnews, a: 
Pure-bred, registered Holstein bulls, heifers, 
cows, 





for s sale, 





HORSES. 
Registered Percherons — Mayes, Stallions, 


Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- 
ed type, best strain; breeder’s prices. Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va, 


___ SHEEP AND ) GOATS 
Hampshire ‘Sheep—All “ages for sale. 
Phillips, Ingalls, N. C, 
For Sale — Four pure-bred registered 
Shropshire Ewes, ages 7 and 4 years. Price 


f. o. b. Asheville, $60, Chas A. Webb, Ashe- 
ville, Ny. C, 








Jas, 








Bucks— 
thirty dollars; 
Meadow Brook 


~ Large, Pure-bred Hampshire 
Ready for service. Yearlings, 
lambs, twenty dollars each, 
Farm, Drewry’s Bluff, Va, 
DOGS, 
Fine, pure-bred, well marked, €ollie 
for sale cheap. H. R. Birchett, 
Tennessee, 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS, 
Meat Pigs, ¢ 








Pups 
Lebanon, 








». T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C, 
Oxford Rams, Duroc Hogs. G. T. Yagel, 
Chase c ity, Va. 


The Benbow Farms always have fresh 
cows. W. E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. 


~~ High-t bred pedigreed 
Southdown Buck Sheep, 
H. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. 


For Sale—Another shipment of cross- 
breed pigs; Poland-China and Duroc-Jerscy 
(prevailing color, Duroc-Jersey) ; price, $3.50 
each. Date of delivery, August 25. J. W. 
Morrison, Route 1, Waxhaw, N. C, 


Registered | Essex, 
China pigs, 








Essex pigs and 


registered for sale. 








Duroc- -Jersey, 
s0ws in farrow, 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on stock. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS. 


Ten Brown Leghorn Hens and one Cock, 
$8. B. F, Owens, Landrum, me 


For " Sale—Single Comb Brown Leghorn 


pullets and cockerels. Mrs, J. T. Gooding, 
Oriental, N. C. 


Poland- 
service boars; 














For Sale—Several hundred fine Single Comb 
White Leghorn cockerels. Choice, $1; four 
for $3. Beverly Poultry Yards, Kittrell, N.C. 

150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale—Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped, 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15, We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave, F., Birmingham, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS. 


Hundreds White Orpingtons for Sale—Eges 
half price. Midnight» Poultry Farm, Ashe- 
boro, N. ¢C. 














ROCKS, 


White Rocks of Quality, 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 


DUCKS 


Indian Runner Ducks for Sale—$1.05 per 
pair, Will exchange for country hams or 
good pigs, M. B. Clinkscales, Due West, S, C. 


- MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. Illustrated 
poultry guide. 3everlica’ Plantation, Harry 
Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, S. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CLOV ER. 


Clover delivered at $1.50. Fulghum 
today. Y, Riser, 


Write Pomaria, Bg. Cc. 

Crimson Clove r—Dire« t 
quantity. Write for 
House, Durham, N. C. 

Wanted—Clover seed, wie 
from producers, oo a. 
North Carolina, Route 3. 





Randolph Poul- 




















“Bur ¢ 
oats, 


importation, any 
prices. Durham Seed 


vi irieties, ;, direct 
Marsh, Charlotte, 


Sale—Sound, dry, double-screened bur 
seed, 10 pounds per bushel, at $1.25 
Cannon, Newberry, S. C. 


For 
clover 
7 Ts 

For Sale—Sound dry screened 
(spotted), $1. 50° per bushel, f 

lity order from Mrs, Jno, B. § 

s. ¢c 





OATS, 
Oats—Hammond’s Seed 
Hammond, Augusta, , Ga, 
¥ s —Yellow ~ Peruvian 
J. A. Rowland, 
VETCH 
Vetch Seed, R. 
Ala, — 





Oais, Henry C. 


Seed Oats— 


Richfield, 








Augusta E. Lambert, 


Darlington, 





WHEAT 


Seed Wheat— Marvelous. Yie lded this year r 
50 to one. One peck will sow an acre. J. H. 
Boelte, News Ferry, Va. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Tomtato, Pepper, Sweet Potato, 
Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint 
plants. Ask for price list. Geo. M, Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Egg P lant, 


Stone Tomato Plants—$1.2 5 thousand, Flat 
Dutch cabbage and collard plants, $1.50. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 


Canna, Dahlia, and Ghrysbathoueeh plants; 
Caladium bulbs, and a full line of green- 
house and bedding plants, Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. . 

Seed—The Best that Grow—Selected for 
the South—are those offered by the old re- 
liable Southern States Standard Seed Store, 
Everything for farm and garden. Send to- 
day for catalog and special price on the 
seed you need, Alexander Seed Co., Box 
Seventy, Augusta, Ga, 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—Send 75c for 
200; $1.25 for 500, by prepaid post. Send 
$1 for 500; $1.50 for 1,000, by express. To- 
mato plants, 50c for 100; $1 for 300, by post; 
$1.25 for 500; $2 for 100, by express. Plants 
tied in fifties; roots wrapped in wet moss 
and oiled paper. Wakefield Plant Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. — 
yFor Sale—Seeds—Several hundred bushels 
bur clover seed in burs; also several hun- 
dred bushel each of vetch, crimson clover, 
red clover, and alfalfa; pasture mixture, etc, 
We can send small orders by parcel post, 
and larger orders by express or freight as 
desired. Our seed are the best and purest ob- 
tainable, Write us for prices and sample 
of what you want. Farmers’ Supply Co., 
Gaffney, S. C. 


| | INCUBATOR 


Petaluma Incubators and Brooders—Auto- 
matic heat regulator, Awarded Gold Medal 
at St. Louis and Portland Expositions over 
all competitors. Grand Prize at Seattle. 
Standard of the world. We pay the freight. 
Agents wanted. J. State Repre- 
sentative, Fayetteville, 








A. “Huske, 
N. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 








Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed, Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College. Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, ,  Typewriting, 
Penmanship, Telegraphy, ete, Assisted by 
Western Union Telegraph Company. Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. C, 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Premo Kodak—3\4x5%; 
plates or films. Price $15. 
Newton, N. C. 


Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Co.’s 
office for $1.35. 7. D. Null, Demopolis, Ala. 

Will Sell Half Interest in My Plant and 
Truck Farm to right party. Business al- 
ready established. Jack Green, Live Oak, 
Florida, 








cost $27; uses 
R. L. Shuford, 








THE PROGRESSIVE’ FARMER . 


Guilford County Farms 


for 
Groame, Greensboro, N, C. 


Sale—J. A, 





Farms 
Come to 
in price, 
Shivers, 


for Rent—With privilege of buying, 
Putnam County before the advance 

Several fine farms for sale. M., §, 
Eatonton, Ga. 

Fine Farms for Sale—Several nice 
proved tobacco and cotton farms near 
for sale. This is the finest 
in the State. A. C. Hughes, 


im- 
Apex 
tobacco section 
Apex, N, C, 

Several sple ndid farms and tracts of 
land for development, at bargain prices; 
Beaufort and Hyde Counties. Write for bul- 
letin. Washington-Beaufort Land Co., Wash- 
ington, N. Se 


wood- 


Sale—Excellent places. 
Priced $4,000 to $25,000. Also smaller or 
larger ones, Let me show you while crops 
are growing. Write today. R, EB. Prince, 
Raleigh, N,. GC, 
1,252 


For Sale »252 


Farm Lands for S 





Acres of Good Land, , in 
Calhoun County, Georgia, 15 plows in culti- 
vation, by owners whose professions render 
it impossible for them to give any attention 
to the farm, Ellis, Webb & Ellis, Americus, 
Georgia. 


~ For Sale—442-acre 
Stewart County; railroad station on 
5-room dwelling; 4 tenant houses; 
anything that grows out of dirt; 
tle. For particulars, 
Richland, Ga, 

Farm for Sale—Bargain—24@ acres; nice 
hame; good improvements; good reads; grain 
and tobacco. No commission. Owner going 
to city. Particulars on request. A home- 
seeker’s opportunity. Dr. O. M. Chapman, 
Invermay, Va. 


For Sale—Fine grain and grass farm, 148 
acres, four miles from two good towns, on 
improved highway. Good buildings. Wetl 
watered and lays well. Bargain at $5,500. 
For full particulars and new catalog of other 
farms, write, Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Va. 

For Sale—400-acre Farm—Fairfleld Coun- 
ty, South Carolina, 200 acres in good state 
of cultivation. Nine horses; two large barns; 
other good out-buildings. Will sell stock 
and tools. Write for particulars, Jas, P, 
Caldwell, Winnsboro, oS; C 


Ga., 
place; 
good for 
fine for cat- 
write, J. P. Adams, 


‘farm, at Charles, 











Wanted—To re nt, my farm of 60 acres; 20 
acres in cultivation and 15 more ditched; 2 
miles from Southport, N. C., on railroad, 
Fine opportunity for man of energy to raise 
and market snfall fruits and vegetables, Ad- 
dress, Miss Kate Griswold, West Hartford, 
Conn. 





Mississippi and Alabama—Pine lands in 
tracts of 40 acres and up, for general farm- 
ing, stock raising, fruit, vegetables, etc. Ele- 
vated and gently rolling; good water. $5 to 
$12 per acre. Liberal terms. For Folder, 
maps, etce., address, Geo. Kilborn, Box 212, 
Mobile, Alabama. 


Go South—I am offering several well im- 
proved farms in a section where all kinds of 
truck, tobacco, cotton, grain and hay are all 
successfully grown; where labor is cheap and 
plentiful; where the climate is mild and 
healthy; and where good lands sell cheap, 
For full information, address, C. M. Reaves, 
Loris, S. ¢C. 








Flour, Meal, Feeds, Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Just Off the Press—New catalogs, 
money. Buy at wholesale prices. Money 
back if not satisfied. Write today. Con- 
sumers Auto Supply Co., Advertising Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill, 


Men of ideas and inventive ability should 
write*for new “Lists of Needed Inventions,” 
Patent buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph 
& Co, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 70, Washing- 
ton, D, 





Save 








MONUMENTS 


Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application, W. O. Wolfe, Ashe- 
ville, "N. C. 


|OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us yr as 
to his honesty and b r ibility. 

















P 








LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 

Never a winter rolls around but what we 
get dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
we get as many more letters from farm own- 
ers who want such men, 

If you have lands for sale, if you are 
looking for a position, or if you want to em~ 
ploy good men—go after them now. 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone, 

Our classified columns are eagerly and 
closely read for such announcements and for 
a few pennies a week you can find just 
what you are looking for, 

Then you'll be ready 
year with definite plans, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on 
Address Advertising Department, 


to start the new 


request. 





_Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, hs Ge 


“Two Big Bargains—One te n, one 
truck farm, improved. 
ford, Florida, 


~¥arms for Rent—One to three 
high school, E, B. Deans, 
North Carolina. 


160-acre farm for rent, near 
Jones County. For —— 
E. Cox, Richlands, N. C. 

We have large 


proved, from $25 
street Realty 


five- 
Thomas Bates, 


acre 
San- 


> horse. ~ Near 
Route 2, Wilson, 


Pollocksville, 

address W. 
“wel 1 im- 
up. Over- 


small farms, 
acre and 
Ga, 


and 
per 


Co., Douglas, 


land; 
for cat. 
Va. 


Virginia Farms—Brignt 
stock, grain and fruit farms. 
alog. Venable & Ford, Ly 

Eastern North 
Five to one 
circular. 

Truck 
sacrifice. 
ous Cobb 
Robeson 
gain, 


tobacco 
Write 
nehburg, 
Carolina Farms for Sale— 
thousand acre tracts. Write for 
Joe A. Parker, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Farm that may be picked 

88 acres facing A. C. L. and fam- 
Farm, one mile of Lumber Bridge, 
County. Self-drained, fertile, bar- 
Write Owner, Box 117, St. Pauls, N. C. 


up at 


Don't | 





For Sale—584 Acres—Located on good pub- 
lic road, near school and church; 5-room 
dwelling, good barn, two tenant houses, 
200 acres in timber, 175 acres in cultivation, 
50 acres in pasture; 35 acres in bottom land; 
7 miles from Abbeville, 3 miles from Vere 
dery. Price $7.75 per acre; easy terms. Al- 
len Banks, " Troy, &.. ©. 


“For Sal oxcellent Farm, 398 Acres—Es- 
pecially adapted to grain, grass, cotton and 
tobacco; 2% miles from depot; two good 
dwellings and necessary out-buildings., Splen. 
did orchard. Well watered. Price, $6,300. 
For full particulars and catalog of other 
farms write Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Virginia. 


~ For Sale—Large plantation consisting of 
3,000 acres of finest farming land in South- 
west Georgia, suitable for subdivision, over 
half of which is in cultivation and well im- 
proved, Railroad runs through this planta- 
tion with station in center of it. Only 30 
miles from modern packing house. Excellent 
proposition for stock-raising, general farm- 
ing or trucking. For quick sale at a bar- 
gain by owners. Write Wiregrass Develop- 
ment Co., Moultrie, Ga. 


~ For Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—‘True to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms. Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 


No. 569—Virginia Fruit Farm—88s acres, 
one mile to fine town; good house and out- 
buildings; ten acre orchard. Price $6,500. 
No, 568—1388 Acres With Crops, Stock and 
Machinery—New house and outbuildings; 
1,200 tree orchard; two miles from prosper- 
ous railroad town. Price $8,000. No. 

225 acre farm, three miles from State Uni- 
versity, in splendid state of cultivation and 
unusually fine improvements, for $14,000. 
For particulars regarding the above and 
other Virginia properties, address, Edward 
S. Wilder & Company, Charlottesville, Va. 4 

For a Modern Tobacco Farm—If looking 
for @ business proposition write me at once, 
I have 200 acres of the best light tobacco 
land to be found. Fully equipped ready for 
next season’s crop. 100 acres open and in 
perfect state of cultivation. With the land 
goes teams, livestock, farm machinery and 
tools. There is an eight-room modern home, 
with seven good large tenant houses, tobac- 
co barns, cribs, gin, saw mill, grist mill and 
store, If this appeals to you at a bargain 
price write today. E. R. Blanton, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 


370 Acres—A Genuine Snap—Only $4,000— 
Convenient to our up-to-date, fast-growing 
business, college and school town. Good 
strong soil. 200 acres cleared; plenty saw 
timber for farm; 100 acres very rich bottom 
land; none better. Two very good 4-room 
houses, each with good stable, crib, etc.; 
5 good tobacco barns, and 2-room tenant 
house. Tt greatest bargain in good land 
in Virginia today. A chance to double your 
money quickly, but you must act at once, 
For further information about this and other 
good bargains, write or call on, R. Freder- 
icksen Co., Blackstone, Va. 
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Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











“WHERE IS MY BOY TONIGHT” 


FARMER has just sent us an or- 

der to run the following adver- 
tisement illustrated with his own 
son’s picture. 

“Above is a photo of who 
ran away from home July 21st, 1914. 
He is 16 years old, weighs 120 pounds, 
and is five feet tall.. He had on a 
brown suit and knee pants and car- 
ried a hand grip when he left home. 
Any information leading to his where- 
abouts will be liberally rewarded.” 


When the letter was handed to me, 
I turned to the picture expecting to 
see the face of a mean, bad boy—even 
the face of a criminal. Instead—there 
stood just a great, big, broad should- 
ered kid about 16. While he didn’t 
look happy, there was something in 
his defiant eyes, and the poise of his 
tousled-up, fine-shaped head that 
made my heart go out to him. And 
there came to me in imagination the 
face of his mother. What of her? 
Would she like to see her boy’s face 
in public print as a runaway? And 
would our thousands of readers sur- 
mise that he had only been guilty of 
running away? Wouldn’t thousands 
have thought he had done something 
bad before he ran away? 

Yes they would, and not for all the 
world would I see the ink of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer smear the face of a 
mere boy—not even if he were a 
thief! 

Once and for all: This paper has a 
larger mission than making money. 
We only want advertising of some- 
thing which will bring good to all 
concerned. You need not try to buy 
space for anything else. 

This letter offering to pay for the 
advertisements made me so “bloomin’ 
mad” that I took sides with the boy. 

What ran him away from home? 
Has he a horse or a pig or a flock 
of good sheep—all his own? Has his 
father a gasoline engine—or did this 
“runaway” carry water 200 yards 
from a spring? Was the house paint- 
ed and cheery? Was there a big 
bathtub, a telephone, a talking ma- 
chine or a hammock and good books 
in his home? Did a “Big Ben” clock 
scare him out of bed at 4 a.m., when 
6 a. m. was early enough, and could 
he reach with pride to his “watch 
pocket” and pull forth an “Ingersoll”? 
Did he climb the stairs at night with 
only a lantern or smoky lamp to 
guide his weary feet—or had he an 
“Angle Lamp” in his bed room, and 
the Youth’s Companion to lull him to 
sleep? 

No—l'll bet a steamboat to a mus- 
tard seed he didn’t have these things! 
If he had had he wouldn’t probably 
have run away. “There’s no place 
like home” when that home is a hap- 
py home and boys don’t run away 
from happy homes. 

’m not trying to put “fool notions” 
in any boy’s head; nor do I think 
they ought to run away. Yet I’ve 
seen too much of a farm boy’s life to 
make me takes against them, 
except when I they are past 
redemption. 

Now, you, Mr. 
certain you gave 
deal? Was your farm 
“___ & Son?” Or was he worked 
like a hired man without real wages 
and given only a place to eat and 
sleep? 

Wherever you are, Little 
bless you. Wherever 
man. Do nothin 
your mother 


sides 
know 


Farmer—are 
this boy a 


you 
square 
owned by 


Pal, God 
you be a 
g you wouldn’t do if 
were there. Keep your 
heart and mind and body clean, 
Little Pal, and then—when you've 
made good—go home and shake the 
“old man’s hand.” 

In the 


> 


& Son” 


g0, 


meantime—why not “————~ 
on every farm gate and 


on 
every letterhead ? 





THE LIME QUESTION SOLVED 
ITHIN a year, 
letters asking where lime for ag- 

Ticultural purposes can be secured. 


we get dozens of 











Read These 


Remarkable Features: 


Light Weight 

Accessibility 

Economy 

Chrome Vanadium Steei Con- 
struction 

Long Stroke, High - Speed 
L-Head Motors 

Three-point Motor Suspension 

Full Floating Rear Axle 

Two-unit—Three-point Con- 
struction 

Silent Electric Starter 

Electric Lights 

Silent Chain Drive Shaft to 
Generator and Distributor 

Positive Helical Gear Drive 
to Cam Shaft 

Water Pump on Fan Shaft 

Dimming Search Lights — 
Non-Glare System 

Electric Horn 

Speedometer 

Gasoline Gauge 

Mitchell Power Tire Pump 

One-Man Top 

Integral Rain Vision Twoa- 
Piece Windshield 

Quick-Action Side Curtains 

Crowned Fenders 

Portable Exploring Lamp 

Demountable Rims 

Extra Tire Carrier in Rear 

Stream Line Body 

License Brackets 


asa 





In 




















Will Buy the 
Made for191 


The year 1915 will not only 
Mitchell establishes 


year 
automobile building. 


Ce rn 


BEST 


Four Cylinder 


be a 


which the 


in 


Those who have seen the new model — especially dealers — are not only en- 
thusiastic, but are clamoring for the first cars from the factory. 


Our Vice-President and Chief Engineer, John W. Bate, who designed the ori- 
ginal Mitchell, designed the ‘*1915’’ from stem to stern and all his ingenious ideas and prac- 
tical engineering innovations have 


The result is a car that 
price $500.00 less than anything approaching it. 

In fact there is no corafort, no ‘ 
pliance, no accessory 
automobile riding that will not be found in this car. 

Over 95% of the car is made right in Mitchell 
shops which cover acres upon acres of space. 

No detail is skimped — everything is weighed, 
judged, measured, 
which giv es the 
Mitchell is famous. 

Read the specifications in another column, 

Compare them with any other car and you will 
find the most in the Mitchell. 
judge the new Mitchell until you’ve sat at the wheel 
of the new model—until you get the personal touch. 

We invite you to get this personal touch at 
our expense. 
a car at your disposal. 


been utilized. 
beats them all—at a 


‘safety first’? ap- 
that adds to the enjoyment of 


tested with critical correctnes 
e great service quality for which the 


But after all don’t 


We'll put 


the meantime 


send for the new litera- 
ture which 
whole story. 
Book 101. 


AMiobon Go: 


tells the 
Ask for 








Motor Car 


Mitchell year, 


Fully equipped in every respect, Electric Self 
Starter, Electric Lighting, Power Tire Pump, 
and every one of the latest devices to se- 
cure comfort, accessibility and reliability. 


be famous 
values in 


but it will 


another standard of 





_ Mitchell Line for 1915 


Mitchell Light Foar—two and five passen- 
gers—4 cylinders—35 horse power— 
116inch wheel base—34x4 tires, $1,250 

Mitchell Light Four—6 passengers—same 

Mitchell Special Sisz—5 passengers—6 cyl- 
inders—50 horse power — 132 inch 
wheel base—36x4% tires 

Mitchell Special Six—6 passengers—same 





Mitchell Six De Luxe—7 passengers— 
6 cylinders—144 in. wheel base— 
60 horse power—37x5 tires, $2,350 

F. O. B. Racine 























The reason we haven’t been able to 
get many lime advertisers to use our 
paper is because freight rates are 
prohibitive and they can’t ship out- 
side of certain zones. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 701 First Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio, is now advertising 
a lime pulverizer in our paper. 

If you can’t buy one al! 
neighbors to join you, 
your lime problem. 

Our Paint, Waterw 
ing Special of August 
be a dandy. 

If you receive The 
Farmer at your 
sure to take it home to the good wife. 


CANNING ACIDS ARE DANGER- 
OUS 


Only Care, Cleanliness and Heat Are 


Needed in Canning 


store or 





HE time of the year for home- 
canning is now here and the em- 
ployes of the State agricultural and 
educational departments will soon be 
busy with their work of instruction 
in home-canning. The wide distrib- 
ution of small canning plants is a fine 
thing for the state. Every family 
the state living on a farm should put 
up all the canned goods they will use 


during the winter. All that is need- 
ed is care, cleanliness and heat—care 
in selecting fruit or vegetable 

be canned, cleanliness in preparing it, 
and a proper degree of heat in put- 
ting it up, so that all germs will be 
killed. Unfortunately, knowledge ot 
these facts has not heretofore been 
so widely spread as it is now or as it 
ought to have been all the time, and 
equally unfortunately, ignorance on 
another phase of this matter has 
been widespread—I mean, on the 
subject of preservatives. The care- 
less housewife, or the one who is 
careful but ignorant, has taken the 
short cut and used a so-called “can- 
ning acid.” This material consists al- 
most universally of salicylic acid. 
This is made from carbolic acid, a 
product of the distillation of coal tar, 
and it is the strongest germ 
killers we We might rea- 
sonably think of putting it in our 
stomach as of putting the somewhat 
stronger carbolic acid there. It stops 
digestion and puts a greater burden 
upon the kidneys, produces disturb- 
ances which may result in illness of 
sven a fatal character, paving the 
way, as it for the entrance of 
any disease to which its user may be 
exposed. It is true that compounds 
of this acid are used in the treatment 


the 


one of 


have. 


as 


does, 


of rheumatism but this is done under 
the direct and personal charge of a 
physician. When used by the house- 
wife she gets unknown amounts in 
her cans and it is safe to say that 
more often than not the goods pre- 
served with it carry to the consumer 
a larger dose of salicylic acid than 
any physician would give. It is ob- 
that 4f st decay outside 
the body it will stop the like process 
of digestion inside it. It is altogeth- 
er probable that a certain proportion 
of the indigestion and allied troubles 
in country districts is due to indis- 
criminate and ignorant use of this 
material. It fosters uncleanliness, 
and is only by careless or 
norant housewives. The results which 
it gives can obtained by proper 
and knowledge, and there is no 
excuse for use in food materials. 
Foods preserved by it are not allow- 
ed to sold. The sale of the acid 
itself, when made specially for pre- 
serving purposes, is forbidden in 
These facts in them- 
ought to be enough to carry 
conviction to any woman who has 
been using it that it is an unsafe 

thing to feed her family. 

LUCIUS P. BROWN. 
State Food and Drug Com- 

missioner of Tennessee. 
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Each can is stamped 
with Canco Trade Mark. 
Always look forit. Sam- 
ples on application. 





The “RECORD” 
SYRUP CAN 


Made only by the AMERICAN CAN COMPANY is* 
the most up-to-date and safest self-sealing can made 


Two inch opening into which fits the cap with lugs fitting tight 
and preventing cap from coming out through rough handling 


The targer sizes shipped from Atlanta Territory have wire ring instead of bail 
The most satisfactory Syrup Can made 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New Orleans Atlanta 
Dallas Kansas City 














Save #4 


of the Labor of ! 





Are you neglecting the opportunity of grow- 
ing a grain crop between your cotton or corn 
rows? Don’t wait until the crops are gathered 
before you sow your grain. Take a Cole One- 
Horse Grain Drill and sow your grain early 
between the rows without damage to your 
crop. No need to make 

8 trips to plow and >. 
harrow and plant your 
grain. No need to wait 
until it is too late. Your cotton 
and corn fields have been thorough- 
ly cultivated and well compacted by 
time and rain, so that they make an ideal 
seed-bed for grain. Y ou can gather your 
cotton or corn crops without dam- f@™ 
aging your oat crop. You get aff v4 
more certain and bigger crop aay 
than if you plant it broad-cast. (4) 


Prevent Winter Killing 
The furrows protect the grain from ZZ 
winter winds and hard freezes so winter kill- 
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Sowing Grain e 


ing of your crop is prevented. No chance of 
freezing weather spewing it up. 


Rotate Crops 
With a Cole Drill you can gather your cot- 
ton or corn crop and harvest a grain crop in the 
spring—plant again to cow-peas—fatten your 
stock—get more barnyard manure and in- 
crease the fertility of your soil. Cole 
Drills are also especially adapted 
to planting cow-peas and applying 
fertilizer to growing crops. Don’t 
Maccept any imita- 


Free Catalog 
wie Write us for free catalog 
giving full information and telling about 
15 good results of using Cole Drills. 
How they make profitable crop rotation 
easy for the Southern farmer. . Wyite today! 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Box 300 


Charlotte, N. C. 




























el oe y BD KY 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 3° 22¥s 


one menth’s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “*Ranger.’’ We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent RITE in advance. meas is qisommiely gaming. 
or our big catalog showing 

WRITE TODAY our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at price never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equip 1ent and parts for all 
bicycles at h_If usual price-. limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. ‘ i 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 

it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer 
you and how we can doit. You will be astonished and 
convinced. Do not buy a bicgcle, tires or sundries until 
you get our cetalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. Cis7, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Monarch Steel Stump Puller 


Sold 0n5 Year Guarantee- Inyest igate. 
nts. 

















The General 
says:- 


The blue sky isn’t a good roof 
for farm machinery. Roof your 
barn and machine shed with 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 
Guaranteed for 15 years 
and will last longer 


There is no test by which you 
can know how long a roof will 
last. Your safeguard is the man- 
ufacturer’s responsibility. 

Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing 1n rolls and shingles—made by 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co., world’s 
largest roofing manufacturers. East St. 
Louis, Ill., Marseilles, Ill., York, Pa, 





















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WINCHESTER 


66 
Repeater’”’ 
SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


When it comes to getting a high grade shell at 
a reasonable price, the Winchester ‘‘Repeater” 
has the call among sportsmen who have tried 
all makes. Although moderate-priced, the “‘Re-, 
peater” is loaded with the best Pr 

quality of powder and _ shot. 
The list of loads furnished in 
this shell cover most shooters’ 
requirements, and all of them 
give a full measure of shoot- 
ing satisfaction. Ask for 
Winchester Factory Loaded 
‘“‘“Repeater,” and look for the 








HIGH QUALITY BUT 
wa IN PRICE 







TRADE MARK 








SE See our club and premium offers. 
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Wheat and Clover 


Many farmers stick to wheat raising 

mainly because clover follows it in the rotation. 
But why not get the best possible out of both crops? 
No crop returns better profit for the right fertilizer 

than wheat. 

What is the right fertilizer? That depends on the.soil and 

on what fertilizer you have used on it. The longer you have 
used phosphate the sooner it will pay you to balance it with 





ilizer containing 6 to 8 per cent. of 
Potash. Potash Pays on both wheat and clover. 


[f your dealer does not carry Potash, write us for prices, naming 
quantity needed, and ask for our free book, *‘Fall Fertilizers.” It 
will show you how to save money and increase profits. 


German Kali Works, Inc. 
42 Broadway, New York 


McCormick Block, Chicago Bank & Trust Bldg., Savannab 
‘ Whitney Central Bank Bldg., New Orleans 
25 California St., Sam Francisco 


Empire Bldg., Atlanta 4 
GASOLINE T 


ALAMO “snp on ENGINE 


Built For Every Kind of Service 












For fifteen years the Alamo has 
stood for the best in gasoline engine 
construction. 

They are very easy to start eco- 
nomical in fuel and absolutely de- 
pendable in every way. / 

To understand the many points 
of superiority you should have our 
catalog which will be sent free on 
request. 


THE ALAMO MFG. CO., -:- HILLSDALE, MICH 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
B. F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 
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HAY PRESSES Tennessee 


You ean make one of our presses pay for itself quick. Baled 
hay finds a ready market and a better price. We 
build a press that will suit you—one horse, 
two horse or power: Descriptive catalogue of sizes, 
capacities, weights, etc., sent free on request. Writé 


~ forit. CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
No. 1 Boyce Station, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 







Strongest 
Cheapest 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement im 
The Progressive Farmer.” 
























































































































































































































































































